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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. | match, she had put the match into the fire, 
| when it could have been used a second time, 


Srx hundred and ten years ago a sheriff of because it was tipped with sulphur at both 
London, named Simon Fitz-Mary, founded) ends. To their surprise this old gentleman 
and built, in the parish of Bishopsgate, near|—when the collectors asked him for some 
the north-east corner of Lower Moorfields, a| money—counted out to them, quite cheer- 
priory dedicated to St. Mary of Bethlehem, | fully, four hundred guineas, They remarked 
Tt was required that the prior, canons, bro-| upon what they had overheard. 
thers and sisters maintained upon this foun-| “That is another thing,” said he. “I do 
dation should represent the darkness of night! not spend this money in waste. Don’t be 
in their robes; each was to be dressed in| surprised again, masters, at anything of this 
complete black, and wear a single star upon | sort; but always expect most from prudent 
the breast. Into the darkness of the clouded | people who mind their accounts.” 
mind of the poor lunatic, no star then shone.| Partly with charitable purpose, partly 
He lived the life of « tormented outcast. | with selfish purpose, to provide a place of 

The priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem in| confinement for the lunatics, whom it was 
Bishopsgate, was within two dozen years of not safe to leave loose in the streets of Lon- 
completing the third century of its life as a| don, abundant funds were raised ; and, in the 
religious house, when there were great| year sixteen hundred and seventy-five, the 
changes at work among religious houses in| first stone of a new Bethlehem was laid~ 
this country, and a London merchant-tailor | south of Moorfields—on London Wall. The 
—Stephen Gennings—offered to pay forty! building was a large one, with two wings 
— towards buying the house of Bethle-| devoted to incurables. It had garden-ground, 

em and turning it into a hospital for the | and at its entrance-gate were set up the two 





insane. 

Twenty-two years later, King Henry the 
Eighth made a gift of the house to the City 
of London, and it then first became, by order 
of the city authorities, a lunatic asylum.| Street Hill, of which also he was the sculp- 
Only the faintest glimmer of the star that) tor. One of the figures representing madness, 


| 

| 

| stone figures of madness carved by Cibber— 
was the harbinger of peace then pierced the|is said to have been modelled from Oliver 


Colley Cibber’s father—who is nearly as well- 
known by them as by the emblematical 
figures at the base of the monument on Fish 


night of the afflicted mind. The asylum was|Cromwell’s big door-keeper who became 
a place of chains, and manacles, and stocks.|insane. The two figures—repaired by Bacon 
Tn one of the last years of the sixteenth cen-|—stand in the entrance-hall of the existing 
tury, when Bethlehem, as a place of refuge— | Bethlehem. 
or rather of custody—for the insane, was} But the existing Bethlehem is not that 
fifty-three years old, a committee appointed} which was built in sixteen hundred and 
to report upon it, declared the house to be so | seventy-five, facing the ground in Moorfields 
loathsome and filthy that it was not fit for/then a pleasaunce to the citizens, laid 
any man to enter. out with trees, grass, railings, and fine 
Seventy more years went by, and the old! gravel-paths, and traversed by a broad and 
house was then not only loathsome in all its} shady walk parallel to the hospital, that 
cells, but as to the very substance of its walls} was known as the City Mall. Bethlehem, 
decayed and ruinous. A new building! while the pleasaunce lasted, was a part of it. 
became necessary, land was granted by the| For a hundred years an adinission fee—first, 
mayor and corporation, in Coleman Street|twopence and then of a penny—was the 
ward, and funds for a new building were col-| charge for a promenade among the lunatics. 
lected. A pleasant little incident is told} The more agreeable of the sufferers were 
of the collection. The collectors came one| lodged conveniently on the upper stories, and 
day to the house of an old gentleman,|the more afflicted kept in filth within the 
whose front door was ajar, and whom they| dungeons at the basement. 
heard inside rating his servant soundly,} Bethlehem, as an asylum for the insane, 
because, after having lighted a fire with a| even in its first state of sixteenth century | 
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loathsomeness, while it was still half a reli- | that alone would have sufficed to drive the 
gious house, had been a show-place. Thus, | healthiest to madness. The remedy for lunacy 
certain gentlemen in one of Dekker’s plays | which we now find in cheerfulness and hope 


ask : 
« May we see some of those wretched souls 
That are here in your keeping?” 


And the answer is from 


“Friar Ansetmo (in charge of Bethlem). 
you shall: 

But, gentlemen, I must disarm you, then. 
There are of madmen, as there are of tame,— 
All humour'd not alike. We have here some 
So apish and fantastic, play with a feather : 
And tho’ *twould grieve a soul to see God's image 
So blemished and defaced, yet do they act 
Such antick and such pretty lunacies, 
That spite of sorrow they will make you smile. 
Others, again, we have, like angry lions, 
Fierce as wild bulls, untameable as flies : 
And these have oftentimes from strangers’ sides 
Snatch’d rapiers suddenly, and done much harm 
Whom, if you'll see, you must be weaponless.”’ 


No doubt a like rule was imposed also 
upon the promenaders who strolled into 
Bethlem from the City Mall. It was only 
in the year seventeen hundred and seventy, 
that the asylum ceased to be included among 
penny-shows. 

At the beginning of the 
the second hospital being o 
about one hundred and thirty years’ standing, 
it was found necessary to rebuild it on 
another site. The City of London granted 
eleven acres on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, which were part of its Bridge- 
House estate, for eight lentesd and ninety- 
five years, dating from the year eighteen 
hundred and ten. Two years later, the 
first stone of the existing Bethlehem was 
laid by the Lord Mayor, and the build- 
ing was completed—two-and-forty years ago 
—at an expense of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, of which sum more 
than half was contributed by the country in 
successive grants from parliament. As the 
united hospital of Bridewell and Bethlehem, 
the: establishment is well endowed, drawing 
from its estates and funded property an 
income of about thirty aeccell pounds 
a-year. That is the first material fact 
in a case which we shall presently be 
stating. 

But even at the time, so recent as it is, 
when the new Bethlehem was built, and for 
some years after, the star of Bethlehem was 
set in the deep blackness of night. Simon 
Fitz-Mary’s priors, in the dress he prescribed 
for them, might be emblems of the light that 
had shed no ray into the darkness round 
about. None needed more than the lunatic 
to know, and none knew less than he did, of 
a star that should lead to peace on earth and 
goodwill among men. Afflicted with a disorder 
which we now understand to result mainly, 
er invariably, from depressing causes, 

e was, till the beginning of this century and 
after it, submitte 


—Yes 


. 


? 


— century, 


to depressing treatment 


not more than | 


was sought in gloom and terror. It was the 
accepted doctrine as regards the lunatic, that 
|he should not find peace on earth or meet 
| with goodwill among men. At the beginning 
|of this century insane people were chained 
| up, and even flogged at certain periods of the 
moon’s age. Treacherous floors were con- 
| trived that slipped from under them, and 
| plunged them into what were called baths of 
surprise. One device, supposed to be reme- 
dial in its effect, was to chain the unhappy 
| sufferer inside a well contrived so that water 
should creep slowly, slowly from his feet up 
to his knees, from his knees to his arms, from 
| his arms to his neck, and stop only in the 
moment that it threatened him with instant 
| suffocation. Dr. Darwin invented a wheel to 
which lunatics were fastened on a chair, and 
on which they were set revolving at a pace 
| varying up to one hundred revolutions in a 
minute. Dr, Cox suggested an improvement 
applicable in some cases, that was to consist 
in whirling round the lunatic upon this 
wheel in a dark chamber, and assailing his 
senses at the same time with horrid noises 
and foul smells, 
It is not our purpose here to tell the his- 
‘tory of that great change in the treatment 
of insanity which is one of the most welcome 
signs of the advance of knowledge and civi- 
lisation in the present century. Only forty 
years ago, when in France the experience of 
Pinel at the Bicétre had already gone far to 
‘reverse in many minds and in some places 
the old doctrine of restraint and terror, at 
Bethlehem there were found ten women in one 
|side room chained to the wall, wearing no 
‘dress but a blanket, and without even a 
| girdle to confine the blanket at the waist. 
, There were other such spectacles, and there was 
a man whose situation isthe subject of one of 
the plates in the work of Esquirol. In the wise 
and good Dr. Conolly’s recent book upon the 
| treatment of the insane, the case of this man, 
| buried in thick darkness beneath the star of 
Bethlehem, is thus described, His name was 
Norris. “He had been a powerful and vio- 
lent man. Having on one occasion resented 
what he considered some improper treat- 
ment by his keeper, he was fastened by a 
long chain, which was ingeniously passed 
through a wall into the next room, where the 
victorious keeper, out of the patient’s reach, 
could drag the unfortunate man close to the 
wall whenever he pleased.” To protect him- 
self, Norris wrapped straw about his fetters. 
A new torment was then invented. “A stout 
iron ring was riveted round his neck, from 
which a short chain passed to a ring made to 
slide upwards and downwards on an upright, 
massive iron bar, more than six feet high, 
inserted into the wall. Round his body a 
strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was 
riveted ; on each side of the bar was a cirl- 
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cular projection, which being fastened to andj hospital a week or two ago. Within the 
enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them| entrance gates, as we went round the lawn 


close to his sides. The effect of this appa-| towards the building, glancing aside, we saw 


| ratus was that the patient could indeed raise| several groups of patients quietly sunning 


| had lived for twelve years ! 
| that time he is reported as maar 
| rational in his conversation. i 
| all those twelve years, there had been no| presence among them. The sufferers feel that 
| variety of any kind, no refreshing change, no | surely they are not cut off from fellowship with 


| fields, or gardens, or earth,or heaven..... 











ree 


| By that inquiry the authorities were roused 
| to energetic action. They had unwittingly|which is under the direction of the State, 
|| allowed the hospital to fallin several respects|and in which are maintained criminals dis- 


himself up so as to stand against the wall,| themselves in the garden, some playing on a 
but could not stir one foot from it, could not/grass-plat with two or three happy little 
walk one step, and could not even lie down} children. We found afterwards that these 
except on his back ; and in this thraldom he | were the children of the resident physician 
During much of}and superintendent, Dr. Hood. They 
been| are trusted freely among the patients, and 


But for him, in|the patients take great pleasure in their 


relief ; no fresh air, no exercise ; no sight of| man—not objects of a harsh distrust—when 
even little children come to play with them, 


| It is painful to have to add, that this long-| and prattle confidently in their ears) There 
continued punishment had the recorded ap-|are no chains nor strait waistcoats now in 
| probation of all the authorities of the hos-| Bethlehem ; yet, upon the staircase of a ward 
pital.” 


occupied by men—the greater number of 
But the star of Bethlehem had then already | whom would, in the old time, have been beheld 


| begun to shine effectually. Slowly the dark-| by strong-nerved adults with a shudder— 
| ness melted into light, but it lurked long in| there stood a noble little boy, another frag- 


many corners of the place—so long, that only|ment of the resident physician’s family, 


| five or six years ago Bethlehem Hospital was, | with a bright smile upon his face, who looked 
| om account of offences against light and/like an embodiment of the good spirit that 


knowledge, which it was said to shelter,|had found its way into the hospital, and 
made the subject of a parliamentary inquiry. | chased out all the gloom. 
Except the detached building for women 


| pace with the improving knowledge of the 
| day. Ina liberal and earnest spirit they have 


| thoughtful and energetic, they now lead 


behind some kindred institutions that kept 


since been working to make good their error ; 
aided by a new superintendent at once 


where they used to lag upon the road. 

One change that has been rather lately 
made is characteristic enough of the rest. 
The brickwork which, except a round hole or 
4 fanlight, used to fill up the outlines of what 
would have been windows in an ordinary | 
house, has all been knocked away;the bars and 
double bars between the patient and the light 
have been uprooted ; large well-glazed windows 
with the glass set in light iron frames, that 
look even less prison-like than thicker frames | 
of wood, have, throughout, been substituted 
for the grated crannies which are still pre- 
served by Government in that part of the 


charged from punishment on the ground of 
lunacy—and this dim building, full of bolts 
|and bars, in which male patients are herded 
without system, is a bit of the old obsolete 
ome deserving of the heaviest censure, and 

isgraceful alike to the Governors of the 
| Hospital and the Governors of the State— 
except this, all the wards of Bethlehem are 
airy and cheerful. In the entrance hall 
there is a sharp contrast manifest upon 
the threshold between past and present. 
Cibber’s two hideous statues of the mad- 
men of old, groaning in their chains, are 
upon pedestals, to the right hand and the 
left. Before us is a sunny staircase, and a 
great window without bar or grating, except 
that made by the leaves of growing plants, 
The song of a bird is the first sound that 
greets the ear. We passfrom room to room, 
and everywhere we find birds, flowers, books, 





hospital devoted to state prisoners; and in 


statuettes, and pictures. Thousands of middle 


| which we shall presently be stating. 


this way the quantity of light and sunshine / class homes contain nothing so pretty as a 
let into all the rooms and wards has been| ward in Bedlam. In every window growing 
increased sevenfold, or even tenfold. It gives| plants in pots, ferneries in Ward’s cases. 
life to the flowers in the wards, sets the birds! Singing birds in cages, and sometimes, also, 


| Singing, and brightens up the pictures and| baskets of flowering plants, are hung in two 
_ pleasant images with which the walls are all | 
| adorned. Light has been let into Bethlehem | 


long lines on each side of the room, and in 
the centre of one wall there is, in every ward, 
im more senses than one. It is now an/anaviary. All oe between the windows 
asylum of the most unexceptionable kind. | are adorned with framed engravings ;—spoiled 
That is the second material fact in the case| prints, that is to say, impressions from, for 
the most part, valuable and costly plates, in 

For, we have a special case to state nearly | which thereissomeflawthat might easilyescape 
concerning a large section of society, and the inexperienced eye, have been presented to 
we are coming to it surely, although slowly. the hospital in t numbers by considerate 
But we must dwell for a little while upon the printsellers, and hundreds of these ornament 
Pleasantness of Bedlam. We went over the its walls, varnished, framed, and screwed per- 
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manently in their places by the patients them- | 
selves. Scarcely less numerous are the} 

laster busts and statuettes on little brackets. 

he tables in every room are brought to a.| 
bright polish by the hand-labour of its 
tenants, and their bright surface adds much | 
to the elegance and lightness of the general | 
effect. Upon the tables are here and there 
vases, containing fresh or artificial flowers, | 
newspapers, and other journals of the day, 
books, chess-boards, and draught-boards, <A 
bagatelle-board is among the furniture of 
every ward; generally it includes also a' 
piano or an organ. We have spoken gene-| 
rally of a ward, but the word does not mean} 
only one long room or portion of a gallery. | 
There is that common room; there is a not 
less cheerful dining-room ; there is a bath- 
room, an infirmary; and there are the old 
dungeon-cells, once lighted by a round hole, 
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and supplied with a trough on the floor for 
bed, and with an open drain-hole for toilet fur- 
niture,—now transformed into light and airy 
little bedrooms, with a neat wooden bedstead | 
duly equipped to take rest upon, and 
carpet on the floor. Dismal old stoves have 
been removed, and the hot air apparatus, by 
which the building is warmed, is assisted, for 
the sake of ventilation and of cheerfulness, 
with open fires. 

Again, there is at the top of the build- 
ing, with glass walls, and supplied with 
lights for evening and foggy weather, one 
of the best billiard-rooms in the three| 
kingdoms, maintained for the use of the| 
patients, It is fully adapted for its purpose, | 
and is comfortably furnished ; a large table, 
upon which are arranged magazines and 
newspapers, not being forgotten. Out of 
doors there are pleasant airing grounds; 
there is the poultry to feed ; there are sundry | 
fittings destined to provide amusement ;) 
there is a good bowling-green and skittle- 
ground. 

Furthermore, there is good diet. The die- 
tary at Bethlehem has been liberal for many | 
years ; it being now clearly understood that | 
full nourishment to the body is of important 
service in the treatment of insanity. There 
is a liberal allowance daily of good meat and 
beer, with no omission of the little odds and 
ends that make eating and drinking burdens 
upon life not altogether unendurable, and 
take the idea of prison-commons quite out of 
the hospital allowance. In one cool room 
we found a nest of plates containing goose- 
berry pie, which had been deposited there by 
their owners, simply because the room 
was cool and the day hot. If there be two 
ideas that never before came into association 
in our minds, they are gooseberry-pie and 
Bedlam. 

As to all the small comforts of life, patients 
in Bethlehem are as much at liberty to make 
pate for themselves as they would be at 

ome. The restraint to which they are’! 





subject is, in fact, that to which thev would| 
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be subjected at home, if they could there, as 
in the hospital, put their case under the direc- 
tion of a competent physician, Their pleasures 
are not even always bounded by the bospital 
walls, They go in little knots, with an 
attendant, to enjoy the sights of London and 
the country round about. 

When we compare with such details the 
tale of Norris, twelve years bound in iron 
hand and foot within these walls, and that 
within the present century, we marvel at the 
quickness and completeness of the change 
made by a reversal of old superstitions on the 
treatment of insanity. The star of Beth- 
lehem shines out at last. So sure is the 
influence of faith and kindness, that we found 
even in the refractory ward, glass ferncases 
laid handy to the fist, and all the little orna- 
ments and pleasures to be found elsewhere. 
Not a case had been cracked; not a plaster 
image had been broken. 

Thus we have in Bethlehem a hospital 
endowed for the service of society by bene- 
factions that began six hundred years ago, in 
which poor lunatics can be maintained and 
treated quite apart from any system throwing 
them on county or on parish rates, not as the 
objects of a charity, but as the receivers of a 
legacy from men who wished to be of use to 
persons who would find the legacy an aid to 
them. The money was not leit to the rich 
who need it not. The charter of the hospital 
requires therefore that the patients who are 
admitted should be poor. This was inter- 
preted to mean chiefly paupers, but the care 
of pauper lunatics devolves on the society in 
which they live, and is accepted by it. The 
great county lunatic asylums now receive 
them, and for this reason the number of 
admissions into Bethlehem was diminishing, 
when Dr. Hood, the last appointed resident 
physician and superintendent, made a sug- 
gestion to the governors, which, after careful 
inquiry, they found to be not only wise, 
but practicable without violation of their 
charter, and which they have accordingly 
adopted. 

Bethlehem is not for the rich ; and, for the 
pauper lunatics of the community, there is 
now ample and satisfactory provision. But 
there is an educated working class, hitherto 
left to bear its own sorrow in sickness of the 
mind, or else be received among the paupers :— 
curates broken by anxiety ; surgeons earning 
but a livelihood who, when afilicted with 
insanity, are helpless men; authors checked 
by sudden failing of the mind when bread is 
being earned for wife and children ; clerks, 
book-keepers, surveyors, many more; who 
often battle against trouble till the reason 
fails, and then must either come upon the 
rates, or, as far oftener happens, be supported 
by the toil of a brave wife’s fingers, or by a 
sister who from scanty earnings as a gover- 
ness pays the small fee that can be afforded 
to a third-rate private lunatic asylum. How | 
often does the toiling governess herself break | 
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down,—and is she also, whose calling proves | 
that she has been compelled to self-depen- 
dence, is she, when her dependence on her- 
self is lost, to be thrown as a pauper on the) 
county lunatic establishment? Here is a} 
new use for Bethlehem, and it is owing 
mainly, we believe, to the wise thoughtful- 
ness of Dr. Hood that upon such wan- 
derers as these, and upon such only, the 
star of Bethlehem now shines. To make that 
fact distinctly known, is the whole object of| 
the present notice. 

For the last twelve months and always 
henceforward, Bethlehem Hospital has been 
and will be an institution for the reception 
and cure of no person who is a proper object 
for admission to a county lunatic asylum ; but 
it will admit persons, chiefly of the educated 
classes, who with the loss of reason so far 
lose the means of livelihood that they cannot | 
obtain suitable maintenance in a good pri- 
vate establishment. They will be maintained | 
and treated while in Bethlehem, free of all} 
cost to themselves, and also not at the cost | 
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tion likely to be required by the patient and 
his friends, or hers. 

A patient having been admitted, is main- 
tained and treated for one year. If he (or 
she) be not cured at the expiration of a year, 
and there remain hope, that appointed limit 
of time is extended by three months, and 
perhaps again, and once—but only once— 
again, by three months; but the rule of the 
institution is, that patients be returned to 
their friends, if uncured at the expiration of 
a twelvemonth. 

We did not know until we read a little 
book on the statistics of insanity, by Dr, 
Hood—in which ten years of the case-books 
of Bethlehem are collated, with the experience 
of other hospitals for the insane—how con- 
stantly insanity is to be referred to a de- 
pressing influence. Three in five of the men, 
and a still greater proportion of the women, 
who have come and gone through Bethlehem 
during a space of ten years, were maddened 
simply by distress and anxiety. The other 
assigned causes operate also by depression,— 


of any living man, but as the just receivers | disappointment, over-work, death of relatives, 
of a legacy intended for their use and benefit. | bodily illness, the gloom which some account 
It is to be understood that now, as hereto-| religious, and intemperance. In ten years, 
fore, patients in Bethlehem Hospital are of! all Bethlehem furnished only six cases of 
three kinds. Until Government shall have | lunacy through sudden joy; and Esquirol 
brought to their fulfilment certain plans| remarks that the excess of joy which destroys 
which it is said to cherish secretly for the! life never takes away the reason; “and,” 
independent custody of criminal lunatics,| Dr. Hood adds, “he sets himself to explain 
there will be criminal lunatics in Bethlehem ;/ away certain cases which are supposed to 








but the building occupied by them is per-| 
fectly detached from the main structure, and | 
is not under the control of the hospital autho- | 
rities. In Bethlehem proper, it is necessary | 
that a certain portion of the yearly income, 
arising from gifts made expressly upon that 
condition, should be spent upon the suste- 
nance and relief of incurable patients. The} 
number supported by this fund is limited, | 
and there are always candidates for admis-| 
sion to the wards of the incurables awaiting | 
any vacancy that may occur. The rest of 
the hospital and the main part of it, the) 
leading design also of the institution, is for the | 
cure, not the mere harbouring, of the insane. | 
It is only to cases which there is fair reason to 
hope may prove curable, that admission will 
be given. Nobody will be received as curable 
who has been discharged uncured from any 
other hospital for lunatics, or whose case is 
of more than twelve months’ standing ; or 
who is idiotic, paralytic or subjeet to any | 
convulsive fits ; or who is through disease or | 
physical infirmity unfit to associate with} 
other patients. On behalf of any person of| 
the class we have specified who has become | 
insane and whose case does not appear to be 
ineligible on any of the accounts just named, 
application may be made to the resident 
om of Bethlehem Hospital, Southwark, | 
ondon, for a form which will have to be 
filled up and returned. ‘The form includes 


| Upon one large sheet all the certificates 
| Pas by the hospital, and every informa- | 





| 


support a contrary conclusion.” Every case 
in his own experience that looked like mad- 
ness through excess of joy, he traced, upon 
investigation, to a reaction that produced the 
opposite emotion, The depressing influence 
of solitude is also a frequent cause of insanity ; 
for which reason insanity prevails in lonely 
mountain districts, and is much more com- 
mon in England among people who live in 
the country than among inhabitants of 
towns. A cheerful temper and a busy life, 
with generous and wholesome diet, are the 
best preservatives of mental health. Against 
them it is hard work even for hereditary 
tendency to make any head, 

Another most important fact, which is 
expressed very clearly in the Bethlehem 
tables, urges every one who has contemplated 
taking advice for any friend become insane, to 
lose no time about it. Every month of 
duration carries the disorder farther from a 
chance of cure. The chances of cure are four 
to one in cases admitted for treatment within 
three months of the first attack ; but after 
twelve months have elapsed, the chances are 
reversed, and become one to four. Of the 
whole number of patients admitted for cure 
into Bethlehem, cure follows in three cases 
out of five. 

In saying this, however, we should give a 
false impression if we did not transfer an 
estimate founded by Dr. Thurnam upon the 
traced history of two hundred and forty-four 
patients of the York Retreat, which we find 


i. 
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quoted without dissent in one of the Beth- 
lehem Hospital reports : “In round numbers, 
of ten persons attacked by insanity, five 
recover, and five die, sooner or later, during 
the attack ; of the five who recover, not more 
than two remain well during the rest of their 
lives; the other three sustain subsequent 
attacks, during which at least two of them 
die. But, although the picture is thus an 
unfavourable one, it is very far from justify- 
ing the popular prejudice, that insanity is 
virtually an incurable disease ; and the view 
which it presents is much modified by the 
long intervals which often occur between the 
attacks, during which intervals of mental 
health (in many cases of from ten to twenty 
years’ duration), an individual has lived in 
all the enjoyments of social life.” 

It may be worth while, also, now that we 
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| conscious of a strange presence in the 
room, which faded out of it as I listened 
breathless for some voice to speak to me— | 
Nelly’s voice to cheer me—when sound there | 
was none. \ 

When Nelly died, I was a young man, I | 
had hopes, prospects, interests, even ambi- | 
tions in life. But, after that, worldly matters | 
became irksome to me; and worldly pros- | 
perity failed me. Friends and acquaintances 
looked shyly on one who had not elasticity | 
enough to rise up under the weight of a | 
| crushing sorrow ; they turned their backs on | 
me; I turned my back on them. Henceforth | 
our ways lay wide apart: theirs, in amongst | 
the struggle, the toil, the great weariness of | 
|life; mine, by the quiet waters that flow | 
down peacefully to death. The love of seclu- | 
sion has grown upon me as moss grows upon | 


speak of English insanity, to correct the|a rooted stone; I could not wrench myself | 
common error which ascribes a tendency to | away from it, even if I would. Of worldly | 
produce insanity and suicide to our November | pelf I have little, but that little suffices me ; | 
weather. In England as in France, in| and,although my existence seems selfish—nay, | 
Bethlehem as in the Salpetriére, the greatest |is so—I lack not interest in my kind. I | 
number of insane cases occur in the six| catch hold of a slight thread of reality, and | 
summer months, especially in May, June, | weave it into a tissue of romance. The facts 
and July. In London, the greatest number | that I cannot know, imagination supplies me | 
of recoveries occur in November. with ; and my own temperament, still and | 
—_—_———— | melancholy, suffuses the story with a tender 
MY WINDOW. twilight hue, which is not great anguish, but | 
to which takes no tint of joy. i 
I am a very quiet man, fond of idle dream-| My abode is in one of the retired streets of | 
ing, fond of speculative studies, fond of a| London. I know not where a man can be so | 
great many things that rarely make headway | utterly alone as in this great Babylon. My | 


in this practical world, but which fitly fur-| favourite room has a bay window overhang- | 
nish forth a life that has been almost blank ing the pavement, and in its cornices, its | 
of incident,—a life that parted with hope | door-frames, and its lofty carved mantelshelf, 
early—that may, in fact, be said to have lost testifies to better days than it is ever likely | 


the better 





part of its vitality when Nelly 
died. 

Nelly was not my wife, but she would 
have been if she had lived. I can speak of 
her calmly now, but time was when my very 
soul sickened for sorrow at her loss ; when [ 
would have rushed with eagerness to the 

ve as a door through which I must pass 
to behold her dear face again. Sometimes a 
spasm of anguish thrills me even yet, when I 
recal her image, as she was when she left me 
nearly forty years ago; most winning fair, 
most beautiful, that image seems, glowing 
with innocent youth, a itating with ten- 
derness and joy. Then f ask myself, will 
she know me? will she love me ?—me, worn 
old and grey—in that other world, where we 
two shall surely meet? Will the bright 
spirit-girl recognise the love of her ently 
youth in the man of full three-score years 
and ten? Will her countenance—will mine 
—be changed and glorified? The angels 
cannot be purer than Nelly was: purer or 
lovelier. I cannot help thinking of this re- 
union. I cannot help speculating whether 
she is waiting for me to come to her as im- 
patiently as pe waiting to depart. In the 
dead of the night I have awakened with a 
low trembling at my heart, and have been 


,to see again. The rents in this quarter are | 
|low ; and though, at certain long intervals, | 
| the street is as forsaken and silent as Tadmor | 
in the wilderness, still, the surging rush, | 
| the rattle, the hum of the vast city, echoes 

| through my solitude from dawn till dark. I | 
love that echo in my heart. It is company. 
If I had been a happy, I should have been a 

busy man—a worker instead of a dreamer | 
| That little 1r—that great impassable gulf— | 
| between the Actual and the Possible ! | 
| Ido not begin and end my romances in a | 
day, in a week, in a month, or even in a year, | 
|as story-tellers do, The threads run on an 
on: sometimes smoothly, sometimes in hope- | 
less entanglement. The merest trifle may 
suggest them; now, it is the stealthy, startled | 
looking back of a man over his shoulder, as | 
| he hurries down the street, as if Fate with 
her sleuth-hounds, Vengeance, and Justice, 
were following close upon his traces; now, | 
the downcast grey head of a loiterer, hands | 
in pockets, chin on breast, drivelling aim- | 
lessly nowhere ; again, it is the pitiful face 
of a little child clad in mourning; or, it is 
| the worn figure of a woman in shabby gar- 
‘ments, young, toilsome, hopeless ; or, it is | 
| the same figure flaunting in silks and laces, 
| but a hundredfold more toilsome, more 
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hopeless. Occasionally I take hold of a, one ofher pupils,” I said to myself; and, when 
golden thread that runs from a good and \she was gone by, I fell into my mood, and 
a happy life. Such a thread I caught three| sought an interpretation of that thought- 
years ago, and the tissue into which I| ful upcast look that I had seen upon her face 
wrought it is completed at last. This| under the trees. 
is it:— “She was born in the country,” I made 
I have mentioned my bay window over-| out, “in some soft, balmy, sheltered spot, 
hanging the street; in this window is a| where all was pretty in the summer weather. 
luxuriously cushioned old-fashioned red| There were acacias there, and these reminded 
settee. By this settee, a solid-limbed table,|her of them. Perhaps some one she knew 
on which my landlady every morning and dearly loved had loved those trees, and 
lays my breakfast, and the newly-come-in she saw in the rippling shadows a long train 
newspaper. It was while leisurely enjoying of reminiscences that I could not see—things 
my cofiee and unconsciously watching the past because her expression was tender, yet 
tremulous motion of the acacias which things not sad altogether, because a smile 
overtop the low garden wall of a house succeeded the little wistful look.” 
a little higher up the street, that I first laid) After that Thursday morning I watched 
my hand upon the gleaming thread which for her coming twice in the week, each time 
shines athwart this grey cobweb romance with increased interest. I always give my 
—cobweb, I say, because so slight is it, so dream-folk names, such as their appearance 
altogether fancy-spun, that perhaps the and general air suggest. I gave her the 
knowledge of one actual fact of the case| name of Georgie. She seemed to have a 
would aren it down as ruthlessly and en-| certain stability and independence of cha- 
tirely as a housemaid’s brush destroys the racter which spring out of an early—possibly 
diligent labours of arachne. ‘an alieuhotant of self-reliance. This I 
Perhaps it was the quivering green of deduced from externals, such as that though 
the light acacia leaves, with the sunshine her dress was always neat and appropriate, 
flitting through and lying upon the pave- it was never fashionable. She lecked what 
ment like net-work of gold, that began my women among themselves callnice. I should 
romance. | say her tastes were nice in the more correct 
Every Thursday and every Saturday morn- | acceptation of the word, and by no means 
ing, for some months, I had seen a girl come capricious. She wore usually a grey shade of 
round the street corner, without much | some soft material for her dress; and, that 
observing her. I could have certified that | summer, she wore a plain silky white shawl, 
she was tall and lissome in figure, and that} which clung to her figure, a straw-bonnet 
she was scrupulously neat in her dress, but| with white ribbon, and a kerchief of bright 
nothing further. That morning to which I|rose or blue. Her shoes and her gloves 
refer in particular was early in June. The| were dainty; and, from the habitual plea- 
sun was shining in our quiet street; the santness of her countenance, I knew that 
birds were singing blithely in that over- | if she were, as my familiar suggvsted, music 
grown London garden beyond the wall; the|and singing-mistress, the times went well 
acacias were shivering and showering the| with her. She had plenty to do, and was well 
broken beams upon the white stones as paid. 
cheerily, as gaily, as if the roar of the vast, Her coming wasas good as a happy thought 
city were a hundred miles away, instead of to me. Her punctuality was extraordinary. 
floating down on every breeze, filling every, I could have set my watch by her move- 
ear, chiming in like a softened bass to the ments those two mornings in each week. I 
whisper of the leaves and twitter of the birds. watched for her as regularly as I watched 
My window was open, and I was gazing for my breakfast, and should have missed 
dreamily on the branches above the wall,| her much more. By whatever way she re- 
when a figure stopped beneath it and looked | turned home, it was not by my street. For 
up ; it was the young girl who passed every | two full months she came round the corner 
Thursday and Saturday morning. I observed | at ten minutes before nine, and, glancing 
her more closely than I had yet done, and| up at the garden-trees, passed down the op- 
saw that she was good and intelligent in| posite side of the pavement, and out of 
face—pretty, even, for she had a clear, stead-| sight. All this time I could not add another 
fast brow, fine eyes, and a fresh complexion. | chapter to my romance. She had ever the 
As she stood for a minute gazing up into the | same cheerful brow, and quiet, placid, undis- 
trees there was a curious, wistful, far-away turbed mouth ; the same dauntless, straight- 
look upon her countenance, which brightened | looking, well-opened eyes; the same even, 
into a smile as she came on more guickly for | girlish step, as regular and calm as the beat 


having lost a minute watching “he acacia 
leaves. She carried in her hand a roll 
covered with dark-red morocco, and walked 
with a decisive step—light yet regular—as if, 
her foot kept time to a march ringing in her 


memory, “She is a music-teacher, going to, 


of her own young heart. I could but work 
out the details of the country home where the 
rose on her cheek bloomed, and where the 
erect lithe shape developed ; where the honest 
disposition grew into strength and principle, 
and where loving training had encouraged 
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and ripened the kindly spirit that looked out 
at her eyes. Two or three little traits that 
showed her goodness, I did observe. Nevera 
beggar asked of her in the street whom she 
did not either relieve or speak to with 
infinite goodness. I have seen her stop to 
comfort a crying child, and look after a 
half-starved masterless dog picking about, 
the kennel for a bone, with a look on her 
face that reminded me of my lost one—| 
so tender, so compassionate, so true, pure | 
womanly. 

One evening at the commencement of, 
August—it was about half-past six, and ail | 
the sun was out of our street—I saw Georgie, 
as I called her in my own mind, come down | 
the pavement, still carrying the music roll ;| 
but not alone. There was with her a young 
man. He might be a clerk, or a doctor, or 
a lawyer, or any other profession almost, | 
from his appearance; I could not tell} 
what. He was tall, and certainly well-look- 
ing; but his face was rather feeble, and its | 
complexion too delicate fora man. Georgie | 
seemed his superior, in mind even more than 
in person, There was a suggestive slouch in 
his gait, a trail of the foot, that I did 
not like. He carried his head down, and 
walked slowly ; but that might be from ill 
health, or that he wanted to keep Georgie’s 
company longer, or a thousand things rather | 
than the weakness of character with which, | 
from the first glance, I felt disposed to charge 
him. He was perhaps Georgie’s brother, I 
said at first ; afterwards I felt sure he was 
her lover, and that she loved him. 

Three weeks passed, Georgie’s morning 
transits continued as regularly as the clock- 
stroke ; but I had not seen her any more in| 
the evenings, when I became aware that I 
had the young man, her companion, for an 
opposite neighbour. From the time of his 
daily exits and returns, I made out that esi 
must be employed as clerk somewhere. He 





used to watch at the window for Georgie ;| 
and, as soon as he saw her turn the corner, 


he would rush out. They always met with a 
smile and a hand-shake, and walked away 
together. In about a quarter of an hour he 
came back alone, and left the house again at} 
ten. This continued until the chilly autumn 
days set in, and there was always a whirl of 
the acacia leaves on the pavement under the 
wall. Georgie did not often look up in 
passing them now. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of the meeting close at hand. 

The young clerk I called Arthur. Now 
that I had him as a daily subject of study, 
I began to approve of him more. I do 
not imagine that he was a man of any 
great energy of character ; and even, what 
little he might have possessed, originally, 
must have been sapped by ill-health 
long since; but there was a certain intel- 
lectual expression on his pale, large brow 


that overbalanced the feebleness of the 
lower part of his face. Icould fancy Georgie, 
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in her womanly faith and love, idealising 


him until his face was as that of an angel to 
her—mild as St. John’s, and as beautiful, 
Indolent and weak, myself, what I approve 
is strength of will, power to turn and bend 
circumstances to our profit; in Arthur, I 
detected only a gentle goodness ; therefore he 
did not satisfy me for Georgie who, I said to 
myself, could live a great, a noble life, and 
bear as well the strivings of adversity as she 
now bore the sunshine of young happiness, 


| If I could have chosen Georgie’s lover he 


should have been a hero; but truth placed 
him before my eyes too gravely for miscon- 
ception. 

The winter was very harsh, very cold, very 
bitter indeed; but all the long months I 
never missed the bi-weekly transits of 
that brave-eyed girl. She had a thick and 
coarse maud of shepherd’s plaid, and a 
dark dress now; but that was the only 
change. She seemed healthy-proof against 
the cruel blasts that appeared almost to 
kill poor Arthur. He was always enveloped 
in coat upon coat; and, round his throat, he 
wore a comforter of scarlet and white 
wool, rather gaudy and rather uncommon ; 
but I did not wonder why he was so con- 
stant to its use, when I remembered that 
it was a bit of wowan’s work, and that 
ane fingers had knitted it, most pro- 

ably. 

ill or well, the winter got over, and the 
more trying east-winds of spring began. 
Arthur did not often issue forth to meet 
Georgie then, and I believe he had been 
obliged to give up his situation ; for, I used to 
see him at all times of the day in the par- 
lour of the opposite house; occasionally, 
when the sun was out, he would come and 
saunter wearily up and down the flags for half 
an hour, and then drag himself feebly in-doors 
again. He sometimes had a companion in 
these walks, on whose stalwart arm he 
leaned—a good friend, he seemed to be. 

“Ah! if Georgie had only loved him /” I 
thought, foolishly. 

He was older than Arthur, and totally differ- 
ent: a tall,strong young fellow with a bronzed 
face, a brisk blue eye, and a great brown 
beard. The other looked boyish and simple 
beside him ; especially now that he was so 
ill. The two seemed to have a great affec- 
tion for each other. Perhaps they had been 
school-fellows and playmates; but, at any 
rate, there was a strong bond between them, 
and Georgie must have known it. 

I remember one warm afternoon, at the be- 
ginning of June, I saw Arthur and Robert 
(that was my gift-name to the brown 
stranger) come out and begin walking and 
talking together up and down the pavement. 
They were going from the corner when 
Georgie, quite at an unusual hour,came hurry- 
ing round it. She had in her hand one of 
those unwieldy bunches of moss-roses with 
stalks a foot long, which y 
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don streets for sixpence, and she was busy | 
trimming them into some shape and order. as 
she advanced. She reached the door of 
Arthur’s lodgings before they turned; and, 
just as she got to the step and seemed about 
to ring, she descried them in the distance. 


as he saw her pass, After that,’I ofter 
saw the wan face of Arthur at the glass, 
and sometimes Robert’s healthy brown 
visage beside it. One afternoon, Georgie 
caine, as it were, stealthily to the door. 
and rang the bell. She had a little basket 


Spy that I was, I detected the blush that) and some flowers which she gave to the 
fired her face, and the quick smile of pleasure | woman of the house, with whom she spoke 
with which she went to meet them as they for a while, and then she went away very 
I was sure that she 


returned. Arthur took the flowers listlessly.' grave, downcast, sad. 
I could see that he was getting beyond any knew at last, 

strong feelings of pleasure or pain, through| Every day now, two incidents recurred 
sheer debility. In fact, he was melting away | regularly. One, was the arrival of the doctor 
in the flame of consumption as rapidly—to in his green chariot ; the other, the arrival of 
use 8 homely saying—as a candle lighted at| Georgie with her little basket and her nose- 
both ends. I wondered, more than once,| gay of flowers. She always went in-doors 
whether Georgie was blind to his state; for she | and stayed—sometimes only a few minutes, 
still seemed as cheerful as ever, and still wore | sometimes an hour or more. At this time 
that calm, good expression which I have men-|my romance got a new light, or rather a 
tioned before as characteristic of her. I believe | new shadow. I began to think that Arthur 
she was quite in the dark, or else so full of} was all Georgie had in the world; for nobody 




















hope that she could not and would not admita 
sad presentiment. Arthur stood silent and| 
tired, while Robert and she spoke to each 
| other; and, after a minute or two, he grew 
impatient and would go in-doors, I thought 
Georgie looked chagrined as the door shut, 
and she was left outside. I could not quite 
| interpret that bit. She remained hesitating 
a seco] or two, and then started very 
quickly—as if she had forgotten something,— 
back in the direction from which she had 
come, 

Sometimes in my romances I should like to 
alter the few certainties that impose them- 
| selves as checks on my fancy. I would fain 
alter here, for instance, and make out that 
Robert fell instantaneously in love with 
Georgie, and that poor Arthur was only a| 
cousin for whom she had a quiet, sisterly | 
affection, and nothing more,—but I cannot. 
They were surely lovers, whose hearts were 
each bound up in the other, and there was a 
parting preparing for them, such as had 
severed my darling and me. 

The Thursday after the little incident of 
the moss-roses I missed Georgie for the first 
time. Could she have passed by earlier, I 
asked myself? I was certainly late for break- 
fast. On the following Saturday it was 
the same. “She has given up her pupil in 
this direction, or she is ill,” I said; but the 
next week I watched, with an anxiety 
that quickened every pulse, for her com- 
ing. { took up my post on the settee 
early, and kept my eye on the corner; 
but never saw her. On the succeeding 
Saturday I almost gave up my hope ; for she 
was still absent, and I lost many an hour in 
devising explanations why. But the following 
Thursday my romance was continued. When 
1 went into my sitting-room and threw up 


ever came with her: nobody ever spoke to 
her, but the woman of the heuse, and 
Robert. 

Occasionally Robert would come out with 
her on the door-step, and they would converse 
together for a little while. It was about 
Arthur, I knew, from their serious looks and 
glances up to the room where he lay. I can- 
not tell how much I felt for Georgie, in 
the loneliness by which my imagination sur- 
rounded her, I began to see in Arthur many 
virtues, many merits, which must have made 
her love him, that I had never seen in him 
before, His wan face looked patient, his great 
brow more spiritual than ever, and I was 
sure she would cling to him with a keener 
affection as she beheld him passing away. 
Did I not remember how it had been with me 
and Nelly ! 

I suppose when death comes amongst us ; 
no matter how long we have been warned ; 
how long we have used ourselves to think 
that he might knock at our door any 
day —his coming appears sudden, — unex- 
pected. I rose one morning as usual; and, 
on looking at the opposite house, saw that 
the shutters were closed and the blinds all 
down. Arthur, then, was dead. The milk- 
man came to the door, the baker, the post- 
man with his letters—letters for a dead 
man. 

It was Thursday morning. Georgie would 
pass early. A little before nine she came, 
ran swiftly up the house-steps and rang. At the 
same moment, advanced in another direction, 
the man with the board on which the dead 
are laid. He was but just gone, then ! Georgie 
stood by to let him pass in before her, and I 
saw the shiver that ran through her frame 
as she watched him up the stairs, ahd thought 
what he was going to do. Rvubert came out 











the window I saw the thin, pale hand of|to her; his manly ‘face, grief-stricken and 
my opposite neighbour holding back the| pale, was writhing as he recounted to her, 
curtain of the window as he lay on his bed| perhaps, some dying message from Arthur, 
and presently Georgie went by on my side,| perhaps some last token of his love—I know 
that his eyes might, for a moment, be cheered! not what. 
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Nelly’s last moments,—Nelly’s death over 
again to me! 

Then Georgie came out crying—crying, 0! 
so bitterly; and in going down from the 
door she dropped the flowers that she had 
brought in her hand to gladden eyes that 
the sight of her would never more gladden 
on this earth. Robert picked them up; and, 


after watching her a few minutes on her way, | 8 
| Mahomedans and Hindoos were mingled, and 


went in again and shut the door. But, in the 
afternoon, she returned and went up-stairs to 
see what had been her lover. It is good to 
look at the cast-off mould of what we love : 
it dissevers us so coldly, so effectually from 
their dust. It forces us to look elsewhere for 
the warm, loving soul that animated it. There 
is nothing in that clay that can respond to 
us. That which we idolised, exists else- 
where. 

Every day—sometimes at one hour, some- 
times at another— Georgie came to the 


opposite house, was admitted by Robert and | 


visited the relics of her beloved. She seemed 
to be more than ever alone ; for, even in these 
melancholy comings and goings, she was 
always unaccompanied. On the sixth day 
from Arthur’s death, there was a funeral ; 
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Let Georgie live her life, and be happy ! Did 
I not at the first wish that Robert—and not 
Arthur—had been her choice ? 


A MUTINY IN INDIA. 


YEaRs ago, a brigade of irregular cavalry 
lay at a station not very remote from Poona. 
It was composed of three regiments, in which 


was renowned for the very high state of its 
discipline. In the war that had not very 
long terminated, these troops had repeatedly 
distinguished themselves, and by acts of the 
utmost gallantry and hereism had won the 
highest eulogies from the commander-in-chief 
and the rest.of the army. The brigadier in 
command was a dare-devil old officer named 
Daintry, a grim soldier, who loved a tussle, 
‘sword in hand, as dearly as Coeur de Lion 
himself, and who, with his long white mous- 
tachios and scarred face, looked superb when 
in the saddle. One of the best horsemen and 
hog-hunters in India, he performed such won- 
| ders with the boar-spear as are still spoken ot 
in the hunting-camp, and I have myself seen 
him overtake and transfix almost the whole 





and Georgie and Robert were the only | ofa sounder of wild pigs that by some strange 


mourners who attended it. Seeing the girl 
in her black clothing, white and tearful, 
I said, “She did love him, and I hope she 
will stay—for his sake—a widow all her 
life !” 

The Thursday and Saturday morning tran- 
sits were now resumed. Georgie looked 
graver, loftier, more thoughtful ; like a wo- 
man on whom sorrow has lighted, but whom 
sorrow cannot destroy. bert left the 
opposite house and sometimes my fancy went 
home with the poor, lonely girl, and I won- 


chance had galloped right through our can- 
tonments. In the day of battle, the bri- 
gadier was as full of fire as his own mettled 
charger ; his voice rang like a trumpet, and 
his troopers followed him with. an unhesi- 
tating ardour that nothing could daunt. 

But, peace came, and mischief came with it. 


rs great misfortune simply was this: 


he had been born five hundred years too 


\late. As a feudal baron, unable to read and 
unused to think, most likely spent a dull 


spell of rainy weather in yawning about his 








dered whether she had any friend in the castle halls and kicking his unoffending vas- 
world who was near to her and dear to her sals, so did Daintry fall foul of his vassals as 
now. soon as there were no enemies to be pom- 
For upwards of six months I never missed | melled. The brigadier had received an old- 
her with her roll of music twice in the week; | fashioned education ; that is to say, he wrote 
but, at the end of that time, she suddenly | badly, spelt worse, and, as a matter of choice, 
ceased to appear in our quiet street, and [| read not at all. Indeed, a bookish man was 
saw her no more for a long time. I thought | the brigadier’s abhorrence. So, as he was an 
that this romance of mine, like many |abstemious drinker, and could not always be 
others, was to melt away amongst the crowd | hunting, he turned martinet and tyrant from 
of actualities ; but, yesterday, behold! there | sheer idleness, 
came upon me its dramatic conclusion.| He worked the brigade pitilessly. Morn- 
Georgie and Robert, he strong and handsome | ing, noon, and eve, there were inspections, 
as ever, she fair and lovely, and wearing | foot and mounted drills, sword exercises, and 
garments that had the spotless air of belong-|so forth. By night, though the country was 
ing to a new bride, came like a startling sun- | profoundly quiet, patrols were kept in motion, 
break into its gloom. They paused opposite|and the stony roads rang to the clattering 
the house where Arthur died, seemed to| hoofs of the cavalry. Each regiment was 
recall him each to the other, and then walked | rfect in its evolutions, but the men were 
on silently and more slowly than before; but | kept day by day grinding at their manceuvres 
before they turned the corner I could see | a8 if they had been the most awkward squad 
Georgie smiling up in Robert’s face, and! of bumpkins alive. Then the uniforms were 
Robert looking down on Georgie with such | altered, the saddle-cloths meddled with, the 
a love as never shone in Arthur's cold,| soldiers kept hard at work sharpening swords 
spiritual eyes. and pointing spears. Once a-week the sabres 
For an instant I had a little regret,—)| were inspected, and any blade not of razor 
a little anger against her—but it passed. keenness was snapped across the brigadier’s 
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knee. In short, he worried them as Paul 
worried his Russian guards. 

Now, a soldier grows rusty in idleness, 
no doubt ; but when he is harassed by cause- 
jess and perpetual toil he is apt to become 
sulky. When the war ended, every rider 
of the brigade would have died in Dain- 
try’s defence. A few months of annoyance 
changed this devotion into dislike, fast 
ripening into hatred, It was then that I was 
appointed to be Daintry’s brigade-major, to 
his great disgust, for he was not above the 
weakness of nepotism. Two of his regiments 
were commanded by his sons-in-law, both of 
whom were young for such a trust, and he 
had solicited my post for his wife’s nephew, 
on the laudable principle of taking care of 
Dowb. However, rumours of the discontent 
among the men had reached ene 
and it was preferred to select a brigade-major 
who might mediate between the brigade and 
its rash chief, and who would not be a mere 
mouthpiece to the commandant. 

I had been chosen, as being well acquainted ' 
with the language and the native habits of 
thought; and, found little difficulty in gaining 
the confidence of many of the soldiers and 
havildars. But, with the brigadier I had 
| another sort of task. THe disliked me, as 
having accepted the post his nephew had 
asked for, on which account he offered me a 
hundred petty slights, and even requested 
| the mess to send me to “Coventry.” Also, | 


he quietly made up his mind to neglect 
every suggestion or remonstrance I could 


possibly make. For me to oppose an inno- 
vation was enough to confirm the brigadier 
in his decision. As the old officers ee 
off or were got rid of, their places were filled 
by boys, who knew no more of Hindus- 
tani than of Swedish, and were utterly igno- 
rant of Hindoo or Mussulman usages, And 
before long, Daintry announced the advent 
of a thorough and sweeping reform. The | 
irregular troopers were to learn infantry drill, 
and to SHAVE OFF THEIR BEARDS. hen I 
first heard this, [ could not believe the com- 
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was read out on parade; and even the 
instincts of discipline could not restrain a 
murmur that gradually swelled into a shout 
of indignation. One regiment in especial, 
sent in a memorial, which I read with sur- 
prise, so just and temperate was its language. 
“We are horsemen,” said the soldiers, “and 
the sons of horsemen, and have shed our 
blood under your banners. If you are dis- 
pleased with us, give us our discharge. We 
will go, blessing you for your bread and salt 
that we have eaten. But we were not hired 
for the drill of foot soldiers, and to that 
degradation we cannot submit.” Daintry 
swore like a Bedlamite. To crown all, he 
ordered the regiment to come on parade 
SHAVED. The regiment paraded, but not a 
man had complied. The brigadier selected 
two sergeants, both Mahometans, a Patan 
and a Belooch, and ordered his servants to 
hold them down on the ground while their 
beards were shaved off by a barber. 

To realise the full effect of this most 
unwise order, one should remember that a 
Mahometan invests his beard with a species 
of sanctity, tends it with jealous care, values 
it above his life, swears by it his most solemn 
oaths, and resents an affront to it as the 
worst of insults. One should remember, 
also, that these men were all, Moslem and 
Hindoo, of good parentage, sons of land- 
holders, Potails and Zemindars: military 
adventurers, in fact, who possess horses and 
weapons of their own, and by themselves 
and their officers are styled and considered 
gentlemen, being all of a class far superior 
to that which furnishes the sepoy. The 
regiment looked on in sullen silence, and no 
immediate outbreak took place. 

But, at dawn next morning, I was awakened 
by finding Daintry in full dress, spurred and 
booted, at my bedside, 

“Up with you,” said he, more good- 
humouredly than usual; “your horse is 
being saddled. You must ride with me, for 
there’s a mutiny, by ——.” 

“T told you how it would turn out,” said 





| 





mander to be serious. But he swore he 
would not rest until the chins of his grim 
Patans and Rajpoots were as destitute of 
beard or moustache as the 7 of his hand. 
The youngsters who had just joined, ap- 
plauded mightily, Fresh from Addiscombe 
or Rugby, they thought it would be “such a} 
capital joke to shave the old bearded billy- 
goats.” In vain I remonstrated, argued, 
and begged for delay. Daintry’s headstrong 
nature would bear no check. He, long as 
he had been in India, had learned but one- 
half of the native character. Many fall into 
the same error. They see the submissive 
timidity, the ductile obedience, of the native ; 
us deference to authority or assum 
tion ; his childish reverence for rank; and 
they think there are no limits to his en- 
durance. Some day they are terribly unde- 
ceived. So it was in this case. The order 


I, rubbing my eyes, and reluctantly rising. 
I was not five minutes dressing, and off we 
galloped, with a dozen troopers and armed 
peons at our heels, There, on a round hill, 
a red flag was flying, the flag of mutiny. A 
drum was beating and already a crowd of 
disaffected soldiers had collected, and more 
were gathering by twos and threes. 

The ringleaders, conspicuous among the 
others, were the two Mussulmans who had 
been so roughly used the day before. When 
we approached, a hundred carbines were 
pointed at us. Daintry tried to address the 
mutineers. A yell drowned his voice. I made 
the next essay, and succeeded better. 

“The brigadier may approach,” called out 
the Patan ringleader, nat no armed men 
shall come near us, only the chief and his 
brigade-major.” 

And they presented their weapons at the 
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sewars who pressed behind us. Daintry, 
who was as brave as a lion, bade bis followers 
fall back, and advanced. I tried in vain to 
dissuade him, knowing how little fit he was 
to conciliate. But he persisted, and so in 
among them we went. 

“You have won great honours by our 
valour,” cried the irregulars to Daintry, 
“and you have oppressed us since the foe 
was conquered. Now we will serve no more. 
We ask our discharge. Give it us.” 

A parley ensued. Daintry would yield | 
nothing. ‘The affair was hopeless. The bri-| 
gadier retired, to give mea chance of per- 
suasion, 

“ Now, sahibs and comrades,” said I, “you | 
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had clutched Daintry’s bridle, and, as his 


horse reared, shot him with a pistol. While 
on the ground, he had received sixteen | 
ghastly sabre-cuts from blades of razor keen- | 
ness ; yet he lived thirty hours, to the won. | 
der of every stirgeon in the cantonments, | 
though he never spoke after the first five 
minutes. The regiment was disbanded, its 
name was blotted out of the Company’s books, | 
and the matter was hushed up ; a proceed- 
ing, as recent events show, about as sensible | 
as screwing down a safety-valve to guard | 
against explosions. | 

Surely, we may make some use of the | 
follies of the past, to serve as beacons for the | 
future; and surely those have much to | 


know me, and I understand you. I cannot/ answer for, who are prevented by a foolish | 
treat with armed mutineers, but go and pile | punctilio from exposing the true causes of the | 
your arms before my house, and I pledge| rottenness of our Indian civil and military | 





you my honour as an English officer, you 
shall have your discharge.” 

After a long discussion, I won them over 
to this, and they were already moving from 
the hill-top, when the brigadier returned. 
Briefly I explained the bargain, and asked 
him to ratify the compact, and end the affair. 
Daintry electrified me by exclaiming in Hin- 
dustanee: “No! the others may have their 
discharge, but I'll punish the cursed ring- 
leaders !” 

In one moment, all my diplomacy was 
rent to pieces. Sabres, carbines, pistols, 


“ Are the other regiments to be trusted ?” 
asked I, at last. 

“Yes!” cried Daintry suddenly; “ride 
and bring them up, and we'll pepper this 
swarthy scum.” 

He spoke in English, so was not under- 
stood. 1 started on my errand ; but, by some 
strange infatuation, Daintry remained in the 
heart of the mob. Hard by, was a road, 
winding between two lofty banks. I was 
scarcely in it, when I met the leading files 
of a mounted column, commanded by one of 
Daintry’s sons-in-law. The colonel had 
turned his regiment out on hearing of the 
mutiny. I lifted my hand asa signal. The | 
trumpeters raised their instruments, and 
sounded the call to trot. The blast was/ 
answered by a pistol-shot, a wild cry, and a 


menaced us on all sides. 


random volley of carbines from the crowd of 
mutineers on the hill I had left. Wheeling, 
I rode back at full gallop, the regiment pelt- 
ing at my heels. The mutineers fired again, 
but harmlessly, and then broke and ran. 
Many were cut down, speared, or trampled : 
others were driven into the jungles, where they 
“poeta miserably, between fevers and wild 

easts. Few, probably, reached their homes 

ain, 

We found Daintry on the ground, still 
breathing, but in desperate case. 

“O1!” said the poor fellow, as I knelt by 
him, “I wish I had taken your advice ; for- 
give me, my boy. They’ve murdered me.” 

When the trumpet sounded, the ringleader | 


system. 
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Tue name of Gustavus Adolphus, the | 
faithful Protestant, the great general, and 
the good king of Sweden, has been long since | 
rendered familiar to readers of history. We | 
all know how this renowned warrior and | 
monarch was beloved by his soldiers and | 
subjects, how successfully he fought through | 
a long and fearful war, and how nobly he | 
died on the field of battle. With his death, | 
however, the interest of the English reader | 
in Swedish affairs seems to terminate. Those | 
who have followed the narrative of his life | 
carefully to the end, may remember that he | 
left behind him an only child—a daughter 
named Christina; but of the character of | 
this child, and of her extraordinary adven- | 
tures after she grew to womanhood, the | 
public in England is, for the most part, 
entirely ignorant. In the popular historical 
and romantic literature of France, Queen 
Christina is a prominent and a notorious | 
character. In the literature of this country 
she has, hitherto, been allowed but little | 
chance of making her way to the notice of | 
the world at large. | 

And yet, the life of this woman is in itself 
aromance, At six years old she was Queen | 
of Sweden, with the famous Oxenstiern for | 
guardian, This great and good man governed 
the kingdom in her name until she had lived | 
through her minority. Four years atter her | 
coronation she, of her own accord, abdicated | 
her rights in favour of her cousin, Charles | 
Gustavus. Young and beautiful, the most | 
learned and most accomplished woman of her | 
time, she resolutely turned her back on the 
throne of her inheritance, and, publicly be- | 
traying her dislike of the empty pomp and | 
irksome restraint of royalty, set forth to | 
wander through civilised Europe in the | 
character of an independent traveller who 
was resolved to see all varieties of men and 
manners, to collect all the knowledge which 
the widest experience could give her, and % | 
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measure her mind boldly against the greatest | 
minds of the age wherever she went. So far, 
the interest excited by her character and her | 
adventures is of the most _picturesquely- 
attractive kind. There is something strikingly | 
new in the spectacle of a young queen who 
prefers the pursuit of knowledge to the pos- 
session of a throne, and who barters a royal | 
birthright for the privilege of being free. 
Unhappily, the portrait of Christina cannot 
be painted throughout in bright colours only. | 
It is not pleasant to record of her that, when 
her travels brought her to Rome, she aban-| 
doned the religion for which her father fought 
and died, It is still less agreeable to add, 
that she freed herself from other restraints 
besides the restraint of royalty, and that, if 
she was mentally distinguished by her capa-| 
cities, she was also morally disgraced by her 
vices and her crimes, 

The events in the strange life of Christina— 
especially those which are connected with | 
her actions and adventures in the character | 
of a queen-errant—present the freshest and 
the most ample materials for a biography, 
which might be regarded in England as a 
new contribution to our historical literature. | 
Within the necessarily limited space at our| 
command in these columns, it is impossible 
to follow her, with suflicient attention to| 
details, through the: adventures which at- 
tended her travelling career. One, however, 
among the many strange and startling pas- 
sages in her life, may profitably be introduced 
in this place, The events of which the narra- 
tive is composed, throw light, in many ways, 
on the manners, habits, and opinions of a 
past age, and they can, moreover, be presented 
in this place in the very words of an eye- 
witness who beheld them two centuries ago, 








The scene is Paris, the time is the close of 
the year sixteen hundred and fifty-seven, the 
_— are the wandering Queen Christina, 

er grand equerry, the Marquis Monaldeschi, 
and Father le Bel of the Convent of Fontaine- 
bleau, the witness whose testimony we are/ 
shortly about to cite. 

Monaldeschi, as his name implies, was an 
Italian by birth. He was a handsome, ac- 
complished man, refined in his manners, 
supple in his disposition, and possessed of the 
art of making himself eminently agreeable in 
the society of women. With these personal 
recommendations, he sooh won his way to 
the favour of Queen Christina. Out of the 
long list of her lovers, not one of the many 
whom she encouraged caught so long and 
firm a hold of her capricious fancy as Monal- 
deschi. The intimacy between them pro- 
bably took its rise, on her side at least, in as 
deep a sincerity of affection as it was in 
Christina’s nature to feel. On the side of 
the Italian, the connection was prompted 
solely by ambition. As soon as he had risen 
to the distinction and reaped all the advan- 
tages of the position of chief favourite in the 
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queen’s court, he wearied of his royal mistress, 
and addressed his attentions secretly to a 
young Roman lady, whose youth and beauty 
powerfully attracted him, and whose fatal 
influence over his actions ultimately led to 
his ruin and his death, 

After endeavouring to ingratiate himself 
with the Roman lady, in various ways, 


| Monaldeschi found that the surest means of 


winning her favour lay in satisfying her 
malicious curiosity on the subject of the 
private life and the secret frailties of Queen 
Christina. He was not a man who was 
troubled by any scrupulous feelings of honour 
when the interests of his own intrigues hap- 
pened to be concerned ; and he shamelessly 
took advantage of the position that he held 
towards Christina, to commit breaches of 
confidence of the most inexcusably ungrateful 
and the most meanly infamous kind. He 
gave to the Roman lady the series of the 
queen’s letters to himself, which contained 
secrets that she had revealed to him in the 
fullest. confidence of his worthiness to be 
trusted ; more than this, he wrote let- 
ters of his own to the new object of his 
addresses, in which he ridiculed the queen’s 
fondness for him, and sarcastically described 
her smallest personal defects with a heartless 
effrontery which the most patient and long- 
suffering of women would have found it 
impossible to forgive. While he was thus 
privately betraying the confidence that had 
been reposed in him, he was publicly affecting 
the most unalterable attachment and the 
most sincere respect for the queen. 

For some time this disgraceful deception 
proceeded successfully. But the hour of the 
discovery was appointed, and the instrument 
of effecting it was a certain cardinal who was 
desirous of supplanting Monaldeschi in the 
queen’s favour. The priest contrived to get 
possession of the whole correspondence which 
had been privately placed in the hands of the 
Roman lady, including, besides Christina’s 
letters, the letters which Monaldeschi had 
written in ridicule of his royal mistress, 
The whole collection of documents was 
enclosed by the cardinal in one packet, and 
was presented by him, at a private audience, 
to the queen, 

It is at this critical point of the story that 
the testimony of the eye-witness whom we 
propose to quote, begins. Father Le Bel was 
present at the fearful execution of the queen’s 
vengeance on Monaldeschi, and was furnished 
with copies of the whole correspondence 
which had been abstracted from the posses- 
sion of the Roman lady. Having been 
trusted with the secret, he is wisely and 
honourably silent throughout his narrative 
on the subject of Monaldeschi’s offence. Such 
particulars of the Italian’s baseness and in- 
gratitude as have been presented here, have 
been gathered from the somewhat contradic- 
tory reports which were current at the time, 


and which have been preserved by the old 
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French collectors of historical anecdotes.! her head drooping on her bosom, and her 
Such further details of the extraordinary mind, as well as I could presume to judge, 
punishment of Monaldeschi’s offence as are | perturbed by anxious thoughts.* | 
now to follow, may be given in the words of! On Saturday, the tenth of November, at 

Father Le Bel himself. The reader will! one o’clock in the afternoon, I was sent for 
understand that his narrative begins imme- from Fontainebleau again. I took the packet 
diately after Christina’s discovery of the! out of my private cabinet, feeling that I 
perfidy of her favourite. | might be asked for it; and then followed the 
| messenger as before. This time he led me 
The sixth of November, sixteen hundred! at once to the Galerie des Cerfs. The 
and fifty-seven (writes Father Le Bel), at a|moment I entered it, he shut the door 
quarter past nine in the morning, Queen} behind me with such extraordinary haste 
Christina of Sweden, being at that time/and violence, that I felt a little startled, 
lodged in the Royal Palace of Fontainebleau, | As soon as I recovered myself, I saw her 
sent one of her men servants to my convent,| Majesty standing in the middle of the 
to obtain an interview with me. The mes-| gallery, talking to one of the gentlemen of 
senger, on being admitted to my presence, | her Court, who was generally known by the 
inquired if I was the superior of the convent,|name of The Marquis, and whom I soon 
and when I replied in the affirmative, in-| ascertained to be the Marquis Monaldeschi, 
formed me that I was expected to present | Grand Equerry of the Queen of Sweden. I 
myself immediately before the Queen of! approached her Majesty and made my bow, 
Sweden. then stood before her, waiting until she 

Fearful of keeping her Majesty waiting, I | should think proper to address me. 

followed the man at once to the palace, with-| With a stern look on her face, and with a 
out waiting to take any of my brethren from|loud, clear, steady voice, she asked me, 
the convent with me. After a little delay in! before the Marquis and before three other 
the antechamber, I was shown into the' men who were also in the gallery, for the 
Queen’s room. She was alone ; and I saw,| packet which she had confided to my care 
by the expression of her face, as I respect- | As she made that demand, two of the three 
fully begged to be favoured with her com-|men moved back a few paces, while the 
mands, that something was wrong. She | third, the captain of her guard, advanced 
hesitated for a moment; then told me, | rather nearer to her, I handed her back 
rather sharply, to follow her to a place|the packet. She looked at it thoughtfully | 
where she might speak with the certainty of | for a little while ; then opened it, and took | 
not being overheard. She led me into the! out the letters and written papers which it | 
Galerie des Cerfs, and, turning round on me|contained, handed them to the Marquis | 








suddenly, asked if we had ever met before. | 
I informed her Majesty that I had once had 
the honour of presenting my respects to her ; 
that she had received me graciously, and 
that there the interview had ended. She! 
nodded her head and looked about her a 
little ; then said, very abruptly, that I wore 
a dress (referring to my convent costume) 
which encouraged her to put perfect faith in 
my honour; and she desired me to promise 
beforehand that I would keep the secret with 
which she was about to entrust me as strictly 
as if I had heard it in the confessional. I[ 
answered respectfully that it was part of 
my sacred profession to be trusted with 


Monaldeschi, and insisted on his reading | 
them. When he had obeyed, she asked him, | 
with the same stern look and the same | 
steady voice, whether he had any knowledge 
of the documents which he had just been 
reading. The Marquis turned deadly pale, 
and answered that he had now read the 
papers referred to for the first time. 

“Do you deny all knowledge of them?” | 
said the Queen. “Answer me plainly, sir. 
Yes or no ?” | 

The Marquis turned paler still. “I deny | 
all knowledge of them,” he said, in faint | 
tones, with his eyes on the ground. | 

“Do you deny all knowledge of these | 











secrets ; that I had never betrayed the|too?” said the Queen, suddenly producing | 
private affairs of any one, and that I could/a second packet of manuscript from under 
answer for myself as worthy to be honoured | her dress, and thrusting it in the Marquis’s 





by the confidence of a queen. 

Upon this, her Majesty handed me a 

ket of papers sealed in three places, but 

ving no superscription of any sort. She 
ordered me to keep it under lock and key, 
and to be prepared to give it her back again 
before any person in whose presence she 
might see fit to ask mefor it. She further 
charged me to remember the day, the hour, 
and the place in which she had given me the 
packet ; and with that last piece of advice 
she dismissed me. [ left her alone in the 
gallery, walking slowly away from me, with 


face. 

He started, drew back a little, and 
answered not a word. The packet which 
the Queen had given to me contained copies 
only. The original papers were those which 
she had just thrust in the Marquis’s face. 

“Do you deny your own seal and your 
own handwriting ?” she asked. ° 

He murmured a few words, acknowledging 


* Although Father Le Bel discreetly abstains from 
mentioning the fact, it seems clear from the context 
that he was permitted to read, and that he did read, the 
papers contained in the packet, 
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both the seal and the handwriting to be his 
own, and added some phrases of excuse, in 
which he endeavoured to cast the blame that 
attached to the writing of the letters on the 
shoulders of other persons. While he was 
speaking, the three men in attendance on 
the Queen silently closed round him, 

Her Majesty heard him to the end. “ You 
are a traitor,” she said, and turned her back 
on him. 

The three men, as she spoke those words, 
drew their swords. 

The Marquis heard the clash of the blades 
against the scabbards, and, looking quickly 
round, saw the drawn swords behind him. 
He caught the Queen by the arm immedi- 
ately, and drew her away with him, first 
into one corner of the gallery, then into 
another, entreating her in the most moving 
terms to listen to him, and to believe in the 
sincerity of his repentance. The Queen let 
him go on talking without showing the least 
sign of anger or impatience. Her colour never 
changed ; the stern look never left her coun- 
tenance. There was something awful in the 
clear, cold, deadly resolution which her eyes 
expressed while they rested on the Marquis’s | 


ce, 

At last she shook herself free from his 
grasp, still without betraying the ae 
irritation. The three men with the drawn 
swords, who had followed the Marquis 
silently as he led the Queen from corner to| 
corner of the gallery, now closed round him 
again, as soon as he was left standing alone. | 

ere was perfect silence for a minute or | 


more. Then the Queen addressed herself! 
to me. 

“Father,” she said, “I charge you to bear | 
witness that I treat this man with the) 
strictest impartiality.” She pointed, while | 
she spoke, to the Marquis Monaldeschi with | 
a little ebony riding-whip that she carried in | 


her hand, “TI offer that worthless traitor all | 
the time he requires—more time than he has 
any right to ask for—to justify himself if 
he can.” 
The Marquis hearing these words, took 

some letters from a place of concealment in 
his dress, and gave them to the Queen, along 
with a small bunch of keys. He snatche 
these last from his pocket so quickly, that he 
drew out with them a few small silver coins 
which fell to the floor. As he addressed 
himself to the Queen again, she made a sign 
with her ebony riding-whip to the men with 
the drawn swords ; and they retired towards 
one of the windows of the gallery. I, on my 
side, withdrew out of hearing. The con- 
ference which ensued between the Queen and 
the Marquis lasted nearly an hour. When 
it was over, her Majesty beckoned the men 


back again with the whip, and then ap- | 


proached the place where I was standing. 


< 5 
resolute tones, “there is no need for me to 


remain here any longer. I leave that man,” . 
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she pointed to the Marquis again, “to your 
care. Do all that you can for the good of 
his soul. He has failed to justify himself, 
and I doom him to die.” 

Tf I had heard sentence pronounced against 
myself, I could hardly have been more ter- 
rified than I was when the Queen uttered 
these last words. The Marquis heard them 
where he was standing, and flung himself at 
her feet. I dropped on my knees by his 
side, and entreated her to pardon him, or at 
least to visit his offence with some milder 
punishment than the punishment of death, 

“T have said the words,” she answered, 
addressing herself only to me; “and no 
power under Heaven shall make me unsay 
them. Many a man has been broken alive 
on the wheel for offences which were inno- 
cence itself compared with the offence which 
this perjured traitor has committed against 
me. I have trusted him as I might have 
trusted a brother; he has infamously be- 
trayed that trust ; and I exercise my royal 
rights over the life of a traitor. Say no more 
to me. I tell you again, he is doomed to 
die.” 

With these words the Queen quitted the 


| gallery, and left me alone with Monaldeschi 


and the three executioners who were waiting 
to kill him. 

The arr man dropped on his knees at 
my feet, and implored me to follow the 
Queen, and make one more effort to obtain 
his pardon. Before I could answer a word, 
the three men surrounded him, held the 
points of their swords to his sides, without, 
however, actually touching him, and angrily 
recommended him to make his confession to 
me, without wasting any more time, I 
entreated them, with the tears in my eyes, to 
wait as long as they could, so as to give the 
Queen time to reflect, and, ponies to falter 
in her deadly intentions towards the Marquis, 
I succeeded in producing such an impression 
on the chief of the three men, that he left us, 
to obtain an interview with the Queen, and 
to ascertain if there was any change in her 
purpose. After a very short absence he 
came back, shaking his head. 

“There is no hope for you,” he said, 
addressing Monaldeschi. “ Make your peace 
with Heaven. Prepare yourself to die!” 

“Go to the Queen!” cried the Marquis, 
kneeling before me with clasped hands, 
“Go to the Queen yourself; make one more 
effort to save me! O, my father, my 
father, run one more risk—venture one last 
entreaty—before you leave me to die!” 

“Will you wait till I come back ?” I said 
to the three men. 

“We will wait,” they answered, and 
lowered their sword-points to the ground. 

' I found the Queen alone in her room, 


| without the slightest appearance of agitation 
“Father,” she said, in her clear, ringing, in her face or her manner. 


Nothing that I 
could say had the slightest effect on her, 
I adjured her by all that religion holds 
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most sacred, to remember that the noblest’ times in Latin, sometimes in French, some- 
privilege of any sovereign is the privilege of| times in Italian, according as he could best 
granting mercy ; that the first of Christian explain himself in the agitation aud misery 
duties is the duty of forgiving. She heard! which now possessed him. 
me unmoved, Seeing that entreaties were| Just as he had. concluded, the Queen’s 
thrown away, I ventured, at my own proper chaplain entered the gallery. Without wait- 
hazard, on reminding her that she was not ing to receive absolution, the unhappy Mar- 
living now in her own kingdom of Sweden, quis rushed away from me to the chaplain, 
but that she was the guest of the King of) and, still clinging desperately to the hope of 
France, and lodged in one of his own palaces; | life, he besought him to intercede with the 
and I boldly asked her, if she had calculated | Queen, The two talked together in low 
the possible consequences of authorising the tones, holding each other by the hand, 
killing of one of her attendants inside the! When their conference was over, the chaplain 
walls of Fontainebleau, without any prelimi-| left the gallery again, taking with him the 
nary form of trial, or any official notification | chief of the three executioners who were 
of the offence that he had committed. She! appointed to carry out the Queen’s deadly 
answered me coldly, that it was enough that | purpose. After a short absence, this man 
she knew the unpardonable nature of the| returned without the chaplain. “Get your 
offence of which Monaldeschi had been absolution,” he said briefly to the Marquis, 
guilty ; that she stood in a perfectly inde-| “and make up your mind to die.” 
pendent position towards the King of France ;| Saying these words, he seized Monaldeschi, 
that she was absolute mistress of her own| pressed him back against the wall at the end 
actions, at all times and in all places; and | of the gallery, just under the picture of Saint 
that she was accountable to nobody under! Germain ; and, before I could interfere, or 
Heaven for her conduct towards her subjects | even turn aside from the sight, aimed at the 
and servants, over whose lives and liberties | Marquis’s right side with his sword. Monal- 
she possessed sovereign rights, which no con-| deschi caught the blade with his hand, 
sideration whatever should induce her to cutting three of his fingers in the act. At 
resign. | the same moment the point touched his side 
Fearful as I was of irritating her, I still) and glanced off. Upon this, the man who 








ventured on reiterating my remonstrances. | 
She cut them short by hastily signing to me | 
to leave her. As she dismissed me, I thought 


I saw a slight change pass over her face ;| 


and it occurred to me that she might not! 
have been indisposed at that moment to, 
grant some respite, if she could have done so 
without appearing to falter in her resolution, 
and without running the risk of letting | 
Monaldeschi escape her, Before I passed | 
the door, I attempted to take advantage of | 
the disposition to relent which I fancied [| 
had perceived in her ; but she angrily reite- | 
rated the gesture of dismissal before I had | 
spoken half-a-dozen words; and, with a) 
heavy heart, I yielded to necessity, and| 
left her. 

On returning to the gallery, I found the | 
three men standing round the Marquis, with 
their sword-points on the floor, exactly as I 
had left them. 

“Ts he to live or to die ?” they asked when 
T came in. 

There was no need for me to reply in 





had struck at him exclaimed, * He has 
armour under his clothes,” and, at the same 
moment, stabbed Monaldeschi in the face. | 
As he received the wound, he turned round 
towards me, and cried out loudly, “My 
father ! My father!” 

I advanced towards him immediately ; and, 
as I did so, the man who had wounded him 
retired a little, and signed to his two compa- | 
nions to withdraw also, The Marquis, with 
one knee on the ground, asked pardon of | 
God, and said certain last words in my ear. | 
I immediately gave him absolution, telling 
him that he must atone for his sins by suffer- 
ing death, and. that he must pardon those 
who were about to kill him. Having heard 
my words, he threw himself forward on the 
floor, and, as he fell, one of the three execu- 
tioners who had not assailed him as yet, 
struck at his head, and wounded him on the 
surface of the skull, 

The Marquis sank on his face ; then raised 
himself a little, and signed to the men to 
kill him outright, by striking him on the 








words ; my face answered the question. The| neck. The same man who had last wounded 
Marquis groaned heavily, but suid nothing. | him obeyed by cutting two or three times at 
I sat myself down on a stool, and beckoned | his neck, without, however, doing him any 
to him to come to me, and begged him, as/| great injury. For it was indeed true that he 
well as my terror and wretchedness would | wore armour under his clothes, which armour 
let me, to think of repentence, and to prepare | consisted of a shirt of mail weighing nine or 
for another world. He began his confession | ten pounds, and rising so high round his 


kneeling at my feet, with his head on my | 
knees. After continuing it for some time, 
he suddenly started to his feet with a scream 


neck, inside his collar, as to defend it success- 
fully from any chance blow with a sword. 
Seeing this, 1 came forward to exhort the 


of terror. I contrived to quiet him, and to’ Marquis to bear his sufferings with patience, 
fix his thoughts again on heavenly things. | for the remission of his sins. While I was 
He completed his confession, speaking some’ speaking, the chief of the three executioners 
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advanced, and asked me if I did not think it] fwelfth of November, at a quarter to six in 
was time to give Monaldeschi the finishing | the evening, the Marquis was buried in the 
stroke. I pushed the man violently away| parish church of Avon, near the font of holy 
from me, saying that [ had no advice to| water. The next day the Queen sent one 
offer on the matter, and telling him that if I! hundred livres, by two of her servants, for 
had any orders to give, they would be for the | masses for the repose of his soul. 
sparing of the Maryuis’s life, and not for the 
hastening of his death, Hearing me speak} Thus ends the extraordinary narrative of 
in those terms,. the man asked my pardon,| Father Le Bel. It is satisfactory to record, 
and confessed that he had done wrong in| as some evidence of the progress of humanity, 
addressing me on the subject at all. that the barbarous murder, committed under 

He had hardly finished making his excuses! the sanction and authority of Queen Chris- 
tome, when the door of the gallery opened. | tina, which would have passed unnoticed in 
The unhappy Marquis hearing the sound, | the feudal times, as an ordinary and legiti- 
raised himself from the floor, and, seeing | mate exercise of a sovereign’s authority over 
that the person who entered was the Queen’s| a vassal, excited, in the middle of the seven- 
chaplain, dragged himself along the gallery,| teenth century, the utmost disgust and 
holding on by the tapestry that hung from| horror throughout Paris. ‘The prime mini- 
the walls, until he reached the feet of the| ster at that period, Cardinal Mazarin (by no 
holy man. There, he whispered a few words | means an over-scrupulous man, as all readers 
(as if he was confessing) to the chaplain,| of French history know), wrote officially to 
who, after first asking my permission, gave| Christina, informing her that “a crime so 
him absolution, and then returned to the! atrocious as that which had just been com- 
Queen. | mitted under her sanction, in the Palace of 

As the chaplain closed the door, the man| Fontainebleau, must be considered as a sufti- 
who had struck the Marquis on the neck} cient cause for banishing the Queen of 
stabbed him adroitly with a long narrow} Sweden from the court and dominions of his 
sword in the throat, just above the edge of | sovereign, who, in common with every honest 
the shirt of mail. Monaldeschi sank on his| man in the kingdom, felt horrified at the 
right side, and spoke no more. For a quarter} lawless outrage which had just been com- 
of an hour longer he still breathed, during | mitted on the soil of France.” 
which time I prayed by him, and exhorted} To this letter Queen Christina sent the 
him as I best could. When the bleeding| following answer, which, as a specimen of 
from this last wound ceased, his life ceased | spiteful effrontery, has probably never been 
with it. It was then a quarter to four| matched: 
o'clock. The death agony of the miserable 


. ; Monsieur Mazarty,—Those who have communi- 
ma « > . ’ , 
ean had lasted, from the time of the Queen’s j} cated to you the details of the death of my equerry; 
first pronouncing senteuce on him, for nearly | Monaldeschi, knew nothing at all about it. I think it 


three hours. 4 . | highly absurd that you should have compromised so 
I said the De Profundis over his body. | many people for the sake of informing yourself about 
While I was praying, the three men sheathed | one simple fact. Such a proceeding on your part, 
their swords, and the chief of them rifled the | ridiculous as it is, does not, however, much astonish 
Maryuis’s pockets, Finding nothing on him|me. What I am amazed at, is, that you ~~ the = 
buta prayer-book and a small knife, the chief | your master should have dared to express disapprova 
beckoned to his companions, and they all | of what I have done. os 
three marched to the door in silence, went} Understand, all of you—servants ar ittle 
out, and left me aloue with the corpse. people and great-—that it was my coveasign pleasure - 
A few minutes afterwards I followed them, | ** * A did. I waither aces at — ~_ Sane ies 
ions to any one,—least of all, to a bully lik 
to go and report what had happened to the | ™Y sctons en , 











Queen. I thought her colour changed a little |”°" * * * * * 
when I told her that Monaldeschi was dead ; 

but those cold, clear eyes of her’s never soft- 
ened, and her voice was still as steady and 
firm as when I first heard its tones on enter- 
ing the gallery that day. She spoke very 
little, only saying to herself “ He is dead, and 
he deserved to die!” Then, turning to me, 
she added, “Father, I leave the care of bury- 
ing him to you; and, for my own part,I will 
charge myself with the expense of having 
masses enough said for the sepose of his 
soul.” I ordered the body to be placed in a 
cofiin, which I instructed the bearers to 
remove to the churchyard on a tumbril, in 
consequence of the great weight of the corpse, 
of the misty rain that was falling, and of the 
bad state of the roads. On Monday, the 


Tt may be well for you to know, and to report to 
any one whom you can get to listen to you, that 
Christina cares little for your court, and less still for 
you. When I want to revenge myself, 1 have no need 
of your formidable power to help me. My honour 
obliged me to act as I did; my will is my law, and 
you ought to know how to respect it.. . . Under- 
stand, if you please, that wherever I choose to live, 
there I am Queen; and that the men about me, 
rascals as they may be, are better than you and the 


myrmidons whom you keep in your service. 
* * * * * * 


Take my advice, Mazarin, and behave yourself for 
the future so as to merit my favour; you cannot, for 
your own sake, be too anxious to dese:ve it, Heaven 
preserve you from venturing on any more disparaging 
remarks about my conduct! I shall hear of them, if 
I am at the other end of the world, for 1 have friends 
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and followers in my service who are as unscrupulows| tically, he goes without meat ; for his wife, 
and as vigilant as any in yours, though it is probable | not knowing how to cook inferior parts 
enough that they are not quite so heavily bribed. properly, he must either abstain, or lay 

After replying to the prime minister of 4 Solid stock of indigestion. Most of the 
France in these terms, Christina was wise meat in France is—except veal—lean, hard, 
enough to leave the kingdom immediately. aud stringy, but none the less nutritious; 

For three years more, she pursued her | because French cooks know how to extract 
travels. At the expiration of that time, her the best qualities of the meat, how to make 
cousin, the king of Sweden, in whose favour |}t nutritive, more than tempting—even deli- 
she had abdicated, died. She returned at|ious—and how to utilise what, here, is 
once to her own country, with the object of Utterly thrown away. Amongst the very 


possessing herself once more of the royal 
wer. Here the punishment of the merci- 
crime that she had sanctioned overtook 


poor in this country, there are whole classes 
| who do not taste animal food from one year’s 
end to another, chiefly in consequence of 


her at last. The brave and honest people of the prevalent ignorance} respecting effectual 


Sweden refused to be governed by the 
woman who had codased 

national religion for which her father had 
died. Threatened with the loss of her 
revenues as well as the loss of her sove- 
reiguty, if she remained in Sweden, the 
proud and merciless Christina yielded for the 
first time in her life. She resigned once 
more all right and title to the royal dignity, 
and left her native country for the last 
time. The final place of her retirement 
was Rome. She died there in the year six- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine. Even in the 
epitaph which she ordered to be placed on 
her tomb, the strange and daring character 
of the woman breaks out. The whole record 
of that wild, wondrous, wicked existence, 
‘was summed up with stern brevity in this 
one line : 

CHRISTINA LIVED SEVENTY-Two YEARS. 


OO 


CHIP. 


A SCHOOL FOR COOKS. 
Innvrritious, wasteful, and unsavoury 


cooking, is our national characteristic. No 
school of cookery has ever yet thoroughly 
answered in this country. The school of ad- 
versity teaches the poor to hunger patiently 
when the cupboard is empty, but to reward 
themselves, by hasty cooking and large meals, 
when they have the chance of filling it. The 
food they throw away from ignorance of correct 
culinary principles, when food is to be had, 
would, properly husbanded and prepared, 
satisfy the cravings of hunger when money is 
scarce. Prosperity is also a bad school for 
the middle classes, whose gastronomic ambi- 
tion is literally bounded by roast and boiled. 
The roasting-jack and the saucepan, with an 
occasional mess or two out of the frying-pan, 
so thoroughly satisfy their desires, that they 
make it a boast not to like soup, nor made- 
dishes, nor stews, nor any of the more whole- 
some and succulent modes of enlarging their 
narrow range of taste. 

No doubt a juicy portion of roast beef or 
roast mutton is an excellent dish. Yet, 
if the Englishman become too poor to 
buy these prime joints, what then} Prac- 


the murder of| 
Monaldeschi, and who had forsaken the} 


| modes of economising and cooking it. 

When provisions are dear, this subject 
(a very important one; but seldom spoken 
|of without a smile, for some curious and 
inexplicable reason) occupies attention. Why, 
it is then asked, are not our national school 
girls taught to cook? The answers to this 
question are as innumerable as the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in effecting such 
an object, and which are too apparent to be 
more than alluded to. However,a small and 
unpretending effort has been made by a few 
ladies of rank to afford means of such in- 
struction. Near to the Christ Church 
schools, in Albany Street, Regent's Park, this 
inscription appears upon an otherwise blank 
shop window; ScyooL oF COOKERY AND 
Restaurant. The objects of the little esta- 
blishment are set forth in a prospectus which 
we begged from its intelligent superin- 
tendant : 


First: To open a kitchen for the poor, where they 
may buy their food at little more than cost price, and 
go themselves or send their children for instruction in 
the elements of cookery. Secondly : A class of girls 
desirous of service will be educated under an expe- 
rienced man cook, and at the same time receive moral 
training from the matron and ladies connected with 
the institution. Thirdly: a special class will be 
taught cookery for the sick, to qualify them to be- 
come sick nurses. 

Young women wishing to receive lessons, will be 
taught at a much lower price than they now have to 
pay at clubs and elsewhere. 

It is proposed to give, as rewards, certificates of 
competency to those young women who distinguish 
themselves as pupils, and who will thus carry with 
them into service the surest evidences of their 
proficiency. 

Persons becoming subscribers will have the advan- 
tage of sending their own cooks to receive lessons, or 
of nominating a girl to the class, They will also be 
entitled to have a cook from the school when wanting 
help at their own houses, 

The plan is answering well. The food is much 
prized by the poor, and many families in the neigh- 
bourhood are giving orders for dinners, and dishes of a 
better description to be sent to their own houses, 

Aid, either in money or custom, is asked. Any 
lady ordering soups, jellies, &c., will benefit the 
school, and, as a thoroughly good cook is employed, 
the orders will be properly attended to. 

Orders from medical men for sick persons will be 
received, and the food sent to them if required, 
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The success of this scheme depends wholly 
upon the manner in which it is carried out. 
It removes the difficulty of finding means and 
materials for training pupils in national 
schools, to become good cooks, and it provides 
a market for the produce of their skill. As 
it should be looked upon as a mission-house 
for cooks, the doctrines taught in this culi- 
nary academy must be sound, and the prac- 
ticable results profitable ; or failure will be 
inevitable. The few who may be its cus- 
tomers will not excuse bad cooking, or ill- 
chosen raw-material, from an establishment 
which professes to be a model; and un- 
less, eventually, it become even more than 
self-supporting, bad economy will be sus- 
pected,—the very worst trait in the character 
of any cook, whether she be of the class 
“good plain ” or the class “ professed.” 


THE RINDERPEST ; OR, STEPPE 
MURRAIN. 


THE RINDERPEST; OR, 

Man, whether savage or civilised, whether 
clad in broadcloth and dwelling at Clapham, 
or naked and wandering over the wilds of 
Australia, dotes on gossip, and demands and 
obtains a supply of horrors. 

No traveller has ever wandered into a 
savage country but there have been a hun- 
dred reports among the tribes through which 
he has passed, of his death by violence. 
Every African traveller has, according to 
Sir R. Murchison’s authority, thus died many 
deaths. More than once, a friend of ours, a 
colonist in the bush, has been surprised by a 
visit at a gallop from friends with spades, who, | 
on the information of an old black woman, | 
have arrived to bury him, but who have re- 
mained to dine. Every season the town is 
agitated by the reported death by drowning, 
or railroad accident, or foreign banditti, of 
some distinguished character. On a larger 
scale are the rumours of earthquakes, comets, 
plagues, pestilence, and famine, which for- 
merly frightened good people out of their 
Senses, and sent town citizens, in Horace 
Walpole’s time, to encamp in the country. 
Now, they do nothing more than alarm old 
women, and generate a swarm of pamphlets 
and newspaper paragraphs. We have had 
within our times some real terrors, We have 
had the cholera twice, and the influenza, 
which, on its first advent, killed more than 
the cholera, We have had the potato-rot 
and short harvest, more fatal in its effects 
than any epidemic or contagious disease, 
although my worthy agricultural friend and | 
fossil protectionist, Brittle, of Essex, still main- 
tains that the Irish famine was a political | 
device concocted between Sir Robert Peel | 
and Mr. Cobden. More recently we have had 
the panic created by the Californian and 
Australian gold diggings, when stout gentle-| 
men, large holders of three per-cents., gravel 
deplored the coming time when the Uhancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would pay them off with | 
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worthless sovereigns, of no more value than 
the shankless buttons with which ragged 
boys play at chuckfarthing. 

he two last favourite future terrors and 
horrors have been the comet and the cattle 
murrain; the comet has been the pecu- 
liar perquisite of the more ignorant of the 
Stiggins fraternity, while the doctors have 
have had the monopoly of the talk about 
cattle murrain. 

The comet terror has passed away, to 
be renewed at some convenient opportunity. 
The cattle murrain mania, with which was 
allied the diseased meat mania, has just 
been put at rest, or in a fair way extin- 
guished, by the same means that created it; 
that is to say, by the facilities of railway 
travelling and the news-diffusing powers of 
the press. 

Ever since common-sense triumphed, and 
Englishmen who send what they manufac- 
ture all over the world, were permitted to 
buy food, alive or dead, wherever they could 
get it cheapest, we have been doing a large 

usiness in foreign live-stock. They come to 
Hull. They come chiefly from Spain and 
Portugal, to Liverpool and Southampton ; 
and they come by hundreds and even thou- 
sands a-week to London from the Baltic and 
northern ports, from Belgium, and by excep- 
tion from France. The importation does not 
increase at present. At first it rose rapidly. 
until it reached some seventy thousand 
a-year. It has since declined to about fifty 
thousand. For, after we had exhausted the 
surplus stock of working oxen that our con- 
tinental neighbours had on hand (their for- 
tunes made out of Spanish bullocks) ; after 
we had raised the price of meat all over 
Europe, from the Elbe to the Danube, from 
the Scheldt to the Garonne, and for ever 
extinguished those mountains of beef at two- 
pence per pound, which used to disturb the 
rest of our hardacred and ungeographical 
baronets and squires between Norfolk and 
Devonshire ; after we had compelled France, 
in self-defence, to permit what French pro- 
tectionist journalists called “the fatal inva- 
sion of foreign beasts ;” our supplies of con- 
tinental beef and mutton fell off, with no 
chance of increase until Russian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese railroads shall open up fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

Nevertheless, the supply of foreign cattle 
to Islington market was, in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
weekly sale, when there came a succession of 
despatches from our foreign consuls, and even 
ambassadors, announcing that the close of 
the Russian war had left behind, a truly 
Russian cattle disease—the rinderpest or 
steppe murrain—more fatal and contagious 
than anything hitherto known in England. 
These despatches, in which three or four 
different diseases were mingled in one fright- 
ful description, followed each other so 
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quickly, and were accompanied by newspaper | tigations, is to be found in a blue book con- 
paragraphs, giving such horrible pictures of| taining a report by Dr, Greenhow, prepared 
the new disorder, that the public meat-eating | under the orders of the Board of Health, and in 


community was completely overset. In 
spite of the remonstrances of cattle sales- 
men, the Government felt bound, not only to 
strengthen the veterinary inspection and | 
quarantine arrangements, but to absolutely | 
prohibit the importation of cattle from 
certain northern ports. In the then state of 
knowledge, nothing less would have been 
satisfactory or right; though subsequent 
authoritative veterinary information has} 
shown that ordinary veterinary inspection 
would have been quite sufficient, and that | 
total prohibition was altogether superfluous. 

The publication of the diplomatic and con- 
sulate information on continental cattle 
disease, brought out a cloud of medical 
prophets and professors vaticinating all| 
sanitary evils, unless grown-up England 





was immediately placed under medival super- 
intendance, as complete as Sancho Panza’s 
when he was promoted to the governorship 
of Barataria, and sent in state famished and 
dinnerless to bed. 

Amongno classaresomany devoted, earnest, 
charitable, ill-paid, unrequited philanthropists 
to be found as among the medical profes- | 
sion. In the ascetic ages no order of monks 


a statement made by Mr. Simmonds, professor 
of veterinary art to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, of the results of a journey 
he has just made through the continent in 
search of the steppe murrain or rinderpest, 
which, as before observed, gave rise to the 
meat panic, 

Mr. Simmonds visited in turn Belgium, 
Holland, the free cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, and proceeded through Mecklen- 
burgh and Hanover into Prussia, without 
finding a single case, or hearing of a single 
authentic case of rinderpest. In Prussia he 
at last made out a rumour of a case; but it 
was doubtful, and accompanied by the un- 
pleasant information, that if he did once 
penetrate into an infected or even suspected 
district, he would only be allowed to return 
after a quarantine of twenty-one days, on 
condition of leaving all his clothes and paper- 
money behind him. 

Not desiring to make so long a stay or pay 
such a penalty for the benefit of science and 
the credit of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Professor Simmonds preferred travelling on 
into Austria, where the Government was 
able to relax the quarantine in favour of the 











vowed to poverty and works of charity, ever| curious strangers; and so, after travelling 
worked harder for the poor, without reward | one thousand three hundred miles from home, 
or hope of reward, than do many of our un-| after leaving the districts of railroads and 


appreciated general practitioners. Doctors | 
are but men, however, and it is very natural | 
that when they have nothing to do, and have 
the faculty of fluency, they should try to make 
something. Hence, we have warnings so 
frightful on the air we breathe, the water we 


highroads, after enduring the excitement of 
being whirled along mountain tracks at 
full speed, in a springless cart, drawn by 
half-wild ponies and driven by half-wild 
men, after reposing their bruised limbs in 
huts alive with entomological curiosities, 


drink, the food we consume, that if they jafter satisfying the pangs of hunger with 
were half true, we ought to have been ail black sour bread and potato brandy, fetid 
poisoned years ago; every village pump/and fiery, the Professor and his party reached 
would be more dangerous than liquid arsenic, | Karamenia, a village in Austrian Poland, 
and every mutton-pieman’s shop would be the | some hundred miles beyond Krakow, and 
distributary centre of unnumbered diseases, | passing the circle of sentinels set around the 
Every ten houses ought to be under the| afflicted district, found themselves in a village 
special care of a medical inspector, and every} in which the rinderpest had recently raged. 
man of fortune ought, like Sancho Panza, to| The last victim had died and been buried, 
have a physician and an analytical chemist | sixty-eight hours. Science was not to be 
in constant communication with his cook. | balked. Professor Simmonds made use of | 
For instance, on the strength of the terrors | his authorisation, and had the body exhumed, | 
excited by the continental murrain or rinder-| He dissected it, and immediately found a 
— Dr. Gamgee, medical member of many | contradiction of all popular opinion on the 
earned societies, described in one of his | subject. : 
advertisements as “enthusiastically fond of| The flesh was sound and by no means dis- 
diving into every question of pathology... .| coloured or offensive ; the marks of disease 
the more obscure the more deeply,” addressed | were confined to certain internal organs, He 
two letters to the Home Secretary, in which | afterwards had an opportunity of examining 
real evils are surrounded by a framework two living animals, one of which died within 
of artificial terrors, and remedies are sug-| three days ; the other was slaughtered when 
gested infinitely more baneful to public|about to recover. In these animals the 
health and comfort than anything that could | symptoms and gradations from apparent 
occur from leaving the public to take care of health to death were the same and agreed 
itself. |perfectly with the authentic accounts he 
The antidote, the oil upon the waters of! gathered on the spot, where the disease is 
public feeling, excited by the alarming blasts! familiar. The beast seems at first to have 
of the amateurs of obscure pathological inves-| caught a severe cold, and stands still and dull 
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without eating; then a discharge from the 
nostrils and eyes sets in; then diarrhea 
comes op, which quickly turns to dysentery, 
aud if this does not cease (which it does not 
once in twenty cases) death follows—usually 
within a week. It is firmly believed that the 
rinderpest may lie dormant twenty-one days ; 
there is no doubt that it will, ten days. The| 
slightest contact with the skin or breathing 
the breath of an infected beast is sufficient to 
communicate the disorder ; and the peasantry 
believe that a herdsman can convey it from 
one herd to another without himself suffering. 
Under this belief, the Austrian government, 
whenever the rinderpest breaks out, esta- 
blishes a cordon militaire, cutting off all 
communication not only between all the 
animals, but between all the inhabitants, of 
the infected and uninfected districts. The 
‘ cattle dying within the cordon are buried 
immediately, and, in many instances, all the 
other cattle of the herd are slaughtered by 
way of precaution: the owner being compen- 
sated for the cattle so slaughtered, by the} 
government, but not for those dying of 
disease, 
In the district visited by Professor Sim- 
monds the rinderpest had been brought by 
ten Russian oxen, purchased at a fair a 
hundred miles distant, which were placed 
among some of the owner's herd in a stable, 
as they seemed dulled. ‘There seems to be 
no authentic case of the rinderpest having | 
| 








broken out anywhere in Europe, except 
Russia, and wherever it has made its ap-| 
prene in other parts of Europe it may | 
distinctly traced to the importation of| 
the cattle of the steppes. Thus, it followed 
the track of the Russian army to Belgium in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, and has never 
been known since. In Prussian Poland it) 
breaks out from time to time, and some) 
ravages occur every three or four years in| 
the Esterhazy estates and other parts of 
Hungary from the same caulse—importation | 
of steppe cattle. But, it is always extinguished 
by the rigid quarantine which the peasantry | 
eagerly assist the military in maintaining. | 
In consequence of the distant origin of this! 
disease—at least twelve hundred miles from | 
any part from which we receive cattle—and 
of the stringent completely-organised arrange- 
ments of all the continental governments for 
excluding suspected cattle from their domi- 
nions, it is the opinion of Professor Simmonds 
that it is quite impossible that the rinderpest 
can ever reach England. The murrain which 
carried off somany thousand cattle in England 
in the last century, was what is commonly | 
called the lung disease (Pleuro-pneumonia) | 
Pulmonary murrain, which is contagious in a} 
certain advanced stage, but which in no way, | 
as regards the flesh, partakes of a malignant | 
or poisonous nature. 
Dr. Greenhow’s Report to the President of 
the Board of Health, which was prepared in 
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| by one of the new officers of health—a gentle- 
man of more zeal than veterinary or carcase- 
| butcher knowledge—drawn up with admi- 
{rable skill and clearness, would, had some 
|gentleman experienced in the diseases of 
cattle been joined with so skilful a writer 
and acute investigator as Dr. Greenhow, 
have been a complete and permanent 
authority on all the sanitary questions con- 
nected with the meat and milk of crowded 
cities. But the doctor, we are told, on the 
authority of Professor Simmonds, had to 
learn the characteristics of cattle disease 
when he commenced his task. ' 

Dr. Greenhow found, contrary to the 
popular opinion of his medical brethren, the 
cows of London cowhouses generally healthy. 
It is natural that they should be so, because it. 
would not pay to keep unhealthy cows. 
Whenever a cow becomes sick, she falls off in 
her milk, so the cowkeeper who has to buy 
food will, if wise, sell an unprofitable animal ; 
but no experienced veterinary surgeon will 
concur in the opinion expressed in the report, 
that situation and ventilation have very little 
to do with the spread of the lung disease. 
Professor Dick of Edinburgh told the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the other day, that, 
with satisfactory drainage and ventilation, 
the pulmonary disease rarely appeared unless 
introduced by contact with animals in an 
advanced state of disease, and might be 
driven from byres in which it already existed. 
Cowkeepers told Dr. Greenhow just the 
reverse ; but, then, no stock-owner ever will 
admit that there is any defect in his buildings. 
We could point out a celebrated model-dairy 
where the ravages of pulmonary disease have 
been terrible, and where they might have been 
anticipated by any one who could use his nose 
when he entered the byre. But, the owner 
will not admit that his ceilings are too low. 
Many cowkeepers, to avoid all chance of con- 
tagion, adopt the expensive plan of breeding 
all their cows instead of buying. 

In Holstein and the territory of the free 
city of Hamburg the precautions against pul- 
monary murrain are as severe as in Prussia 
against rinderpest. The death of one animal 
condemns the whole herd to slaughter and 
burial ; nevertheless, after being apparently 
extinguished, the disease again broke out in 
the marshes of the Elbe, two years ago, and 
has raged ever since. 

Dr. Greenhow shows that the cattle-mur- 
rain terror, which lately prevailed among 
medical and agricultural circles, arose from 
mistaking the pulmonary murrain, which has 
prevailed for some years past, here as well as 
on the continent, for the rinderpest. 

As to the sale of the meat of animals which 
have died of disease, or of other causes than 
the knife, the report makes it plain that a 
great deal is sold for soup and sausages in 
London, although the new market has put 
an end to the open sale of diseased animals. 





consequence of the alarming account given! It is very lamentable and disgusting that any | 
( ———————————————— Saisie ieee 
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part of our countrymen should eat diseased 
meat. The practicable remedy lies in new meat 
markets and in extended education in Common 
Things ; but it is satisfactory to learn, that 
Dr. Greenhow, although favoured with many 
eneral and positive statements by officers of 
Rrealth as to the poisonous effects of unsound 
meat, “found on inquiry that none of the 
one were able to furnish any specific 
acts on the subject.” From which we may 
conclude that cooking generally neutralises 
the injurious effects which might be expected 
from the meat of diseased animals, 
Dr. Greenhow concludes his report by 


giving a résumé of the result of his investi- | 


gations, which, as regards the murrain, is 
entirely confirmed by Professor Simmonds’s 
personal investigations on the continent. As 
to meat, he says that although “ meat derived 
from animals suffering from pulmonary mur- 
rain and probably other diseases, is commonly 
and extensively sold both in London and else- 
where for human food, there is no satis- 
factory proof that the consumption has been 
productive of injurious consequences to those 
who have eaten it.” 

Thus it would seem that, as regards London, 
well-arranged dead-meat markets are of more 
importance than an increased army of in- 
spectors, and that, as regards the country, 
generally good drainage and sufficient ven- 
tilation in our cunts tees will do more to 


prevent disease than the most stringent 


quarantine laws. This seems to be the 
common sense of the question. 


DOCTOR GARRICK. 


Tar Germans have, in their repository of 
plays, an ingenious little piece, founded on an 
imaginary incident in the career of one of the 
greatest of actors—David Garrick. 

The plot and story are simply these: 
Shortly after Garrick’s genius had astounded 
the play-going world, and attracted persons 
of all ranks to witness his performances, a 
country baronet—a widower—came to Lon- 
don with his daughter, an only child, and a 
rich heiress, for the purpose of introducing 
the young lady at court. 

During Sir John’s stay in town he 
took his daughter to the theatre, where she 
saw Garrick, then a young man, ny the 
part of Romeo; before the performance 
was over, she fell in love with the actor. 
On her return to the country the girl 
began to pine, and eventually became ill. 
A physician was called in, but to no purpose. 
The young lady became worse instead of 
better, and it was now feared that she was 
in a rapid decline. One day, however, a 
suspicion crossed the mind of the doctor, 
which he communicated to Sir John. He 
suspected that the girl was in love. Sir 
John employed a lady friend to question 
her, and endeavour to ascertain the 
truth. The lady friend succeeded. The 
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fair Amelia confessed she was in love with 
Romeo, 

The baronet’s horror and disgust knew no 
bounds. He was, upon all occasions, violent 
when angry; but upon this occasion he 
stormed and raved like a madman. Sir John 
raved when he contemplated the idea that | 
his Amelia, upon whose brow he had hoped | 
to see a coronet, should have fallen in | 
love with a poor player, on the boards 
of a theatre. It would have been idle 
to inform Sir John that Garrick’s birth | 
was quite equal, if not superior, to his own; 
and that he was a gentleman by education, 
as well as by birth. Sir John, however, soon 
became sensible that his anger, so far from 
effecting a cure, only made matters worse, 
and he accordingly consulted several friends | 
whom he considered best qualified to advise | 
him and guide him in his difficulty, or cala- 
mity, as he described it. One of his shrewdest 
friends, suggested that “he who had caused | 
the malady could alone devise a cure for it.” | 

“How ?” inquired Sir John. 

“ Let Garrick see her.” 

“See her? But what if he should take | 
advantage of the knowledge that she loves | 
him? What if he should encourage her | 
passion? Is she not beautiful and accom- 
plished? Has she not, apart from this folly, 
ability and sense? Is she not rich, and a 
person of rank? Would not the temptation 
be too great for the actor to withstand ?” 

“Tt is a difficult position, truly,” conceded | 
the baronet’s adviser, “but you must either | 
do what I have recommended, or be prepared | 
shortly to follow your daughter’s remains to 
the grave.” 

In despair, Sir John consented. But then | 
came the difficulty, how and where was the | 
meeting to take pare? This was eventually | 
managed by the baronet’s adviser, who knew 
intimately a barrister, named Bingham, who | 
had studied under the same professor with 
Garrick, at Cambridge,* and who subse- 
quently lived with him in the same chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn, when Garrick was studying 
for the bar. 

Garrick, at first, thought that his old 
friend and fellow-student was jesting with 
him, and resorted to a playful sarcasm : 

“You say that it is not with me, but with 
the part of Romeo that she is in love?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then the remedy is in your hands, rather 
than in mine.” 

“How so?” 

“Come upon the boards, and play the part 
yourself.” 

When assured, however, of the truth, 
| Garrick willingly undertook to cure the fair 
| Amelia of her fancy, and set his ingenuity 
‘to work, in order to devise the means. 


Sir John, with his lovesick daughter, came 


Garrick read at Cumbridge; but, query, if he 
matriculated ? 
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to town, and hired a house in a fashionable} All eyes were now on the child, whose little 
square. Mr. Garrick called upon Sir John,| body was half-over the parapet, where the 
and was received with coldness, hauteur, and | flower was growing.” 
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perhaps rudeness. But the lofty soul and 
enerous heart of the great actor, who had 
studied human nature and human passions 
so deeply, would not permit him to take 
umbrage or offence at this conduct of the 
girl’s father. In a Christian spirit, he made 
every allowance for Sir John’s wrath ; but, | 
at the same time, respectfully pointed out 
that he was in no way to blame for the 
young lady’s infatuation. 

“You are to blame, sir,” vociferated the 
baronet. “The entire drama is to blame, 


| Here are men without a shilling in the world 
| represented as persons of rank and fortune. 

Others, of ordinary looks, if not actually 
| plain, are painted up to seem handsome. 


“ Yes, yes.” 

“The child snapped the flower from its 
stem—had it in its little hand—was smiling 
at the people in the street, when—” 

“Tt fell!” 

“Amongst the crowd it beheld its own 
mother. The poor woman was watching with 
the rest, but afraid to speak—” 

a child observing its mother, sprang 
0 ” 

“Nothing of the kind, Sir John,” said 
Garrick, laughing, “the child threw the 
flower to its mother, crawled back to 
the window, and was lifted in by the 
nurse.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Garrick,” said 
the Baronet, on recovering himself, “ by 





ithout your paints, your tinselled garments, | thus trifling with my feelings ?” 
and your gilded walls, you could do nothing.| “To prove to you, Sir John,” returned 
| Appear in your own clothes, and as your) Garrick, calmly, “that without any assistance 
| own selves, and few, I warrant, would fall | from dress and scenery an actor may easily 
| in love with you.” move our passions. I have no paint upon 
“That may be, Sir John,” replied Garrick, | my face, no tinsel on my coat, and am not 
| meekly, to this silly and insulting speech. surrounded by gilded walls. It was the tone 
“But I think the attributes of an actor are| of my voice, the manner of my delivery, the 
| not quite so mean and contemptible as you | expression of suspense and agony that I 
imagine. I cannot, however, at this moment threw over my features, that fluttered your 
| discuss the subject with you; for, within heart and made you feel what I affected to 

the past five minutes, and in this very square, feel, while narrating that story of my own, 
| Ihave witnessed a scene which has occa-| invented for the occasion, Now, Sir John, 
| sioned my feelings a very severe shock.) why should you marvel that a young lady of 
| The bare recollection of it makes—as you! spirit and feeling should be charmed with 
| may see, Sir John—the colour recede from | the Romeo that I enact on the stage? But 


sir. It is all unreal. I am disgusted with ; 








my cheek, my heart to quiver, and my pulse 
to tremble.” 

“What is it, sir, that has so affected you ?” 
asked Sir John, with great curiosity, ear- 
nestness, and emotion. 

“Picture to yourself, sir, a beautiful 
child |” 

“Yes.” 


age q? 
“Fes.” 
“ As lovely a child as the eye of man ever 


“A beautiful child, scarcely three years of . 
‘whom you have called in to see her. 





beheld ! ” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Fancy that child having climbed from an 
attic window, out upon a parapet, attracted 
bya flower which was growing on the very 


4 Good heavens!” 


“ The 
flower—’ 

“Horrible ! ” | 

“The nurse, looking out of the window, 
and observing the child in that dangerous 
position—” 

“Called to the child, and—” 

“No! She remained, speechless, at the 
window, with her hands upraised—thus.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Some people in the street observed the 
child, and ere long a crowd was assembled. 


child stooping over to pluck the 


I am not here to argue, but to cure your 


| daughter of the malady of which I am said 


to be the cause, 
patient ?” 

“When you please, sir.” 

“Then at five this afternoon I will call 
again, disguised as a physician—a very old 
man, You will introduce me as Doctor 
Robin to your daughter. I am a physician 
Your 
rdéle is a very simple one. There must be 
bottles of wine and glasses left on the side« 
board.” 

At the appointed hour Garrick was in 
attendance, and was introduced to the young 
lady, with whom he was left alone. He took 
a hand with great gentleness and felt her 

ulse, 

Me I am not ill, doctor,” said she. 
idea—a fancy of my father’s.” 

“You must allow me to be the best judge 
of your health,” said Garrick. “ You are ill, 
very ill! Feverish—very feverish! Where 
is the pain? Inthe head ?” 

“ 0. 


” 
. 


When can I see my 


“Tt is an 


“Tn the heart ?” 

The girl blushed and sighed. 

“Tsee; Isee. You have seen too much 
gaiety of late: balls, masquerades, plays, 
You have been to Covent Garden. Seen 
Romeo, perhaps? You must have quiet 
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— perfect quiet—repose. No more of 
Romeo.” 

“O, Doctor,” exclaimed Amelia,“I am | 
dying to see Romeo once more. Tell them | 
it will do me good. Doctor! Doctor! Dear} 
doctor ! Romeo is the only medicine for my | 
complaint. Romeo! Dear Romeo!” 

“Nonsense! You must not talk in this 
way.” 

“TI shall go mad if I do not see Romeo 
again. His voice and his words are still 
ringing in my ears: 


By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word.” 


“Pooh! pooh!” cried Garrick. “Old as | 
I am, I could make a better Romeo than the 
one you are raving about !” 

“ Ah, no, doctor. There cannot be another 
Romeo.” 

“Tndeed ? 


With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these walls; 

For stony limits cannot hold love out. 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt: 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 

Than twenty of these swords; look 
sweet, 

And I am proof against their enmity.” 


Now, listen !— 


thou but 


Here Garrick threw aside his wig and 
cloak, and continued : 


JT have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight ; 
And but thou love me, let them find me here : 
My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love,” 


The girl rose from the couch and threw 
herself into the arms of Garrick, whom 
she now recognised as the real Romeo. The 
scene that ensues is admirably conceived 
and well worked out by the German drama- 
tist, and is, on the whole, the best scene in 
the piece. Whilst holding the beautiful girl, 
senseless with her emotion, in his arms, he | 
reproaches himself with having gone too far ; 
with having strengthened the love he had 
pledged himself to extinguish. His heart | 
returns the passion, and he asks himself the | 
question whether he dare be faithless to his 
word? Then comes the struggle between 
love and honour, passion and faith ; and for 
a while it is hard to say which will have the 
mastery. The “situation” is, in some respects, 
quite as fine as that at the end of the| 
First Act of Bulwer’s play, The Lady of 
Lyons. Conscience, however, gains the day 
over Inclination, and Garrick restores the 

leasing burden, which he has sustained in 

is arms, to the couch on which she had been | 
sitting. He then coutinues to act the part of! 
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Romeo ; but holds in one hand a decanter, | 
and in the other a tumbler, stopping occa 
sionally to drink. Presently he affects in- | 
toxication, talks incoherently, and suddenly 
begins to act the scene between Richard the | 
Third and Lady Anne. 

“And who is Lady Anne?” inquires the | 
girl, not a little jealous, and rather disgusted, 

“She that I am going to woo to-night,” | 
replies Garrick. 

“ But you have sworn to me.” 

“Yor that matter I swear to everybody.” 

“Then, you are perjured.” 

“Not at all. Iam an actor, and I play all | 
parts. To-night I shali be aking ; to-morrow | 
night I shall be a beggar ; the night after,a | 
thief. Yes, I swear to everybody. Some- 
times to queens, duchesses, and countesses, 
and not unfrequently to chambermaids and 
fish-fags.” 

“Then, you are not Romeo?” | 

“Only on the stage; and off the stage | 
there is no Romeo.” 

Here the play (of which the above is buta | 
bare outline), to all intents and purposes 
ends. The young lady is awakened from her | 
delusion, and returns to the country, pre- | 
pared, of course, to accept the hand of a | 
suitor whom she has recently slighted. The 
old baronet is delighted, and the rest of the | 
dramatis persone are perfectly satisfied and 
happy. And so was the audience on the occa- | 
sion when I had the pleasure of seeing the 
piece represented in Berlin some few years | 
ago. 

“Since the above was written, the author 
has had a conversation with a gentleman of 
eighty-two years of age—a gentleman whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the truth of 
his statement. He says: “I knew Mrs. 
Garrick (the actor’s widow) in the evening of 
her life, and a very charming and clever 
woman she was—devoted to the memory ot 
her husband, whom she idolised during his 
lifetime. She was a German, who came to 
England under the protection and auspices 
of the Countess of Burlington, at whose 
mansion Garrick, a favoured guest, tirst met 
her. I have frequently heard Mrs. Garrick 
tell the story of which the German dramatist 
has availed himself, and therefore I know it 
to be a fact, and not a fiction. It was Gar- 
rick’s noble conduct on this occasion that 
induced the Countess of Burlington to give 
her consent, for a long time withheld, to their 
nuptials—the nuptials of Garrick and his 
wife; for, although the countess received 


| Garrick as a guest, and had vast admiration 


for his talents and his genius, nevertheless 
she was opposed to his marriage with a lady 
under her protection, and one whom she 
expected would form a matrimonial alliance | 
of a loftier character in the worldly sense of | 
that phrase.” 
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